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PREFACE 

There is no more valuable lesson in Kfe than 
the truth that men do not burst into fame and 
fortune with a sudden blaze of glory. Many 
men have become famous overnight (as the 
saying goes), but we are likely to forget the pre- 
vious years of brave, patient endeavor, the un- 
congenial work faithfully done, the laborious 
vigils kept despite hunger and weariness, the pa- 
thetic shifts to foil poverty and discomfort. 
"They, while their companions slept, were toiling 
upwards in the night." There is no man in the 
public eye to-day, no man renowned for learning, 
art, or statesmanship, but has won his place by 
the courage and determination that knew no 
defeat. 

It is in the hope that a few anecdotes and ex- 
tracts from the lives of great men would prove 
inspiring, that these Stories of Achievement have 
been collected. *-And as an ounce of practice is 
worth a pound of precept, it will be found that 
this set contains five volumes of actual history 
taken from life, to a single volume of inspiration 
and suggestion. 
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A PSALM OF LIFE* 

WHAT THE HEART OF THE YOUNG MAN SAID TO THE 

PSALMIST 

TeU me not, in mournful numbers. 

Life is but an empty dream! — 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 

And things are not what they seem. 

Life is real I Life is earnest! 

And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thou arty to dust retumest. 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

Not enjoyment, and not sorrow. 

Is our destined end or way; 
But to act that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. 

Art is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave. 

Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave. 



♦From "Complete Poetical Works," by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Copyright by the Houghton, Mifflin Company. 
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14 Stories of Achievement 

In the world's broad field of battle, 

In the bivouac of Life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle I 

Be a hero in the strife! 



Trust no Future, however pleasant! 

Let the dead Past bury its dead! 
Act — act in the living Present! 

Heart within, and God overhead! 

Lives of great men all remind us. 
We can make our lives sublime. 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time; 

Footprints, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother. 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 



Let us, then, be up and doing. 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing. 
Learn to labor and to wait* 
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SELF-HELP— NATIONAL AND 
INDIVIDUAL 
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SELF-HELP— NATIONAL AND 
INDIVIDUAL* 

"Heaven helps those who help themselves/* 
is a well-tried maxim, embodying in a small com- 
pass the results of vast human experience. The 
spirit of self-help is the root of all genuine growth 
in the individual; and, exhibited in the lives 
of many, it constitutes the true source of na- 
tional vigor and strength. Help from without 
is often enfeebling in its effect, but help from 
within invariably invigorates. Whatever is 
done jot men or classes, to a certain extent 
takes away the stimulus and necessity of doing 
for themselves; and where men are subjected 
to over-guidance and over-government, the in- 
evitable tendency is to render them compara- 
tively helpless. 

Even the best institutions can give a man no 
active help. Perhaps the most they can do is 
to leave him free to develop himself and im- 
prove his individual condition. But in all 
:imes men have been prone to believe that their 
!iappi*.jss and well-being were to be secured by 



♦From "Self-Help," by Samuel Smiles. 
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means of institutions rather than by their own 
conduct. Hence the value of legislation as an 
agent in human advancement has usually been 
much over-estimated. To constitute the mil- 
lionth part of a Legislature, by voting for one 
or two men once in three or five years, however 
conscientiously this duty may be performed, 
can exercise but Httle active influence upon any 
man's life and character. Moreover, it is 
every day becoming more clearly understood 
that the function of Government is negative 
and restrictive, rather than positive and active; 
being resolvable principally into protection — 
protection of life, liberty, and property. Laws, 
wisely administered, will secure men in the en- 
joyment of the fruits of their labor, whether of 
mind or body, at a comparatively small per- 
sonal sacrifice; but no laws, however stringent^ 
can make the idle industrious, the thriftless 
provident, or the drunken sober. Such reforms 
can only be effected by means of individual 
action, economy, and self-denial; by better 
habits rather than by greater rights. - 

The Government of a nation itself is usually 
found to be but the reflex of the individuals 
composing it. The Government that is ahead 
of the people will inevitably be dragged down 
to their level, as the Government that is be- 
hind them will in the long run be dragged up. 
In the order of nature, the collective character . 
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of a nation will as surely find its befitting 
results in its law and government, as water 
finds >it own level. The noble people will be 
nobly ruled, and the ignorant and corrupt 
ignobly. Indeed, all experiences serve to 
prove that the worth and strength of a State 
depend far less upon the form of its institutions 
than upon the character of its men. For the 
nation is only an aggregate of individual con- 
ditions, and civilization itself is but a question 
of the personal improvement of the men, 
women, and children of whom society is com- 
posed. 

National progress is the sum of individual 
industry, energy, and uprightness, as national 
decay is of individual idleness, selfishness, and 
vice. What we are accustomed to decry as 
great social evils will for the most part be found 
to be but the outgrowth of man's own perverted 
life; and though we may endeavor to cut them 
down and extirpate them by means of Law, 
they will only spring up again with fresh luxuri- 
ance in some other form, unless the conditions 
of personal life and character are radically im- 
proved. If this view be correct, then it follows 
that the highest patriotism and philanthropy 
consist, not so much in altering laws and modi- 
fying institutions, as in helping and stimulating 
men to elevate and improve'themselves by their 
own free and independent individual action. 
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It may be of comparatively little consequence 
how a man is governed from without, while 
everything depends upon how he governs him- 
self from within. The greatest slave is not he 
who is ruled by a despot, great though that 
evil be, but he who is the thrall of his own moral 
ignorance, selfishness, and vice. Nations who 
are thus enslaved at heart cannot be freed by 
any mere changes of masters or of institutions; 
and so long as the fatal delusion prevails that 
liberty solely depends upon and consists in 
government, so long will such changes, no 
matter at what cost they may be effected, have 
as little practical and lasting result as the shift- 
ing^f the figures in a phantasmagoria. The 
solid foundations of liberty must rest upon 
individual character, which is also the only 
sure guaranty for social security and national 
progress. John Stuart Mill truly observes that 
*'even despotism does not produce its worst 
effects so long as individuality exists under 
it; and whatever crushes individuality is des- 
potism, by whatever name it be called." 

Old fallacies as to human progress are con- 
stantly turning up. Some call for Caesars, 
others for Nationalities, and others for Acts 
of Parliament. We are to wait for Csesars, 
and when they are found, "happy the people 
who recognize and follow them." This doc^ 
trine shortly means, everything for the people. 
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nothing by them — a doctrine which, if taken 
as a guide, must, by destroying the free con- 
science of a community, speedily prepare the 
way for any form of despotism. Csesarism | 
is human idolatry in its worst form — a worship 1 
of mere power, as degrading in its effects as the / 
worship of mere wealth would be. A far/ 
healthier doctrine to inculcate among the na-/ 
tions would be that of Self-Help;* and so sooi/ 
as it is thoroughly understood and carried into 
action, Caesarism will be no more. The two 
principles are directly antagonistic, and what 
Victor Hugo said of the Pen and of the Swora 
alike applies to them, "Ceci tuera cela.** ' 

The power of Nationalities and Acts of Par- 
liament is also a prevalent superstition. What 
William Dargan, one of Ireland's truest pa- 
triots, said at the closing of the first Dublin 
Industrial Exhibition, may well be quoted now: 
**To tell the truth,*' he said, "I never heard 
the word independence mentioned that my 
own country and my own fellow-townsmen did 
not occur to my mind. I have heard a great 
deal about the independence that we were to 
get from this, that, and the other place, and of 
the great expectations we were to have from 
persons from other countries coming among us. 
While I value as much as any man the great 
advantages that must result to us from that 
intercourse, I have always been deeply im- 
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pressed with the feeling that our industrial 
independence is dependent upon ourselves. I 
believe that with simple industry and careful 
exactness in the utilization of our energies we 
never had a fairer chance nor a brighter pros- 
pect than the present. ^ We have made a step, 
but perseverance is the great agent of success; 
and if we but go on zealously, I believe in my 
conscience that in a short period we shall ar- 
rive at a position of equal comfort, of equal 
happiness, and of equal independence with that 
of any other people." 

All nations have been made what they are 
by the thinking and the working of many gen- 
erations of men. Patient and persevering 
laborers in all ranks and conditions of life: 
cultivators of the soil and explorers of the mine, 
inventors and discoverers, manufacturers, me- 
chanics and artisans, poets,*'philosophers, and 
politicians, all have contributed toward the 
grand result; one generation building upon an- 
other's labors, and carrying them forward to 
still higher stages. This constant succession 
of noble workers — ^the artisans of civilization 
— has served to create order out of chaosTin 
industry, science, and art; and the living race 
has thus, in the course of nature, become the 
inheritor of the rich estate provided by the skill 
and industry of our forefathers, which is placed 
in our hands to cultivate, and to hand down, 
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not only unimpaired but improved, to our suc- 
cessors. 

The spirit of self-help, as exhibited in the 
energetic action of individuals, has in all times 
been a marked feature in the English character, 
and furnishes the true measure of our power as a 
nation. Rising above the heads of the mass 
there were always to be found a series of in- 
dividuals distinguished beyond others, who 
commanded the public homage. But our prog- 
ress has also been owing to multitudes of 
smaller and less known men. Though only 
the generals' names may be remembered in the 
history of any great campaign, it has been in a 
great measure through the individual valor and 
heroism of the privates that victories have been 
won. And life, too, is "a soldier's battle" — men 
in the ranks having in all times been among the 
greatest of workers. Many are the lives of men 
unwritten, which have nevertheless as power- 
fully influenced civilization and progress as the 
more fortunate Great whose names are recorded 
in biography. Even the humblest person, who 
sets before his fellows an example of industry, so- 
briety, and upright honesty of purpose in life, has 
a present as well as a future influence upon the 
well being of his country; for his life and char- 
acter pass unconsciously into the lives of others, 
and propagate good example for all time to come. 

Daily experience shows that it is energetic 
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individualism which produces the most powerful 
effects upon the life and action of others, and 
really constitutes the best practical education. 
Schools, academies, and colleges give but the 
merest beginningis of culture in comparison with 
it. Far more influential is the life-education 
daily given in our homes, in the streets, behind 
counters, in work-shops, at the loom and the 
plow, in counting-houses and manufactories, 
and in the busy haunts of men. This is that 
finishing instruction as members of society 
which Schiller designated **the education of 
the human race,'* consisting in action, conduct, 
self-culture, self-control — all that tends to 
discipline a man truly and fit him for the proper 
performance of the duties and business of life — 
a kind of education not to be learned from books, 
or acquired by any amount of mere literary 
training. With his usual weight of words 
Bacon observes, that "Studies teach not their 
own use; but that is a wisdom without them, 
and above them, won by observation"; a re- 
mark that holds true of actual life as well as 
of the cultivation of the intellect itself. For all 
experience serves to illustrate and enforce the 
lesson, that a man perfects himself by work 
more than by reading — that it is life rather 
than literature, action rather than study, and 
character rather than biography, which tend per- 
petually to renovate mankind. 
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Biographies of great, but especially of good, 
men are nevertheless most instructive and use- 
ful as helps, guides, and incentives to others. 
Some of the best are almost equivalent to gos- 
pels — teaching high living, high thinking, and 
energetic action for their own and the world's 
good. The valuable examples which they fur- 
nish of the power of self-help, of patient purpose, 
resolute working, and steadfast integrity, issuing 
in the formation of truly noble and manly char- 
acter, exhibit in language not to be misunder- 
stood what it is in the power of each to accom- 
plish for himself, and eloquently illustrate the 
efficacy of self-respect and self-reliance in 
enabling men of even the humblest rank to 
work out for themselves an honorable compe- 
tency and a solid reputation. «.. 

Great men of science, literature, and art — 
apostles of great thoughts and lords of the great 
heart — ^have belonged to no exclusive class or 
rank in life. They have come alike from col- 
leges, work-shops, and farmhouses— from the 
huts of poor men and the mansions of the rich. 
Some of God's greatest apostles have come from 
**the ranks." The poorest have sometimes 
taken the highest places, nor have difficulties, 
apparently the most insuperable, proved ob- 
stacles in their way. Those very difficulties, in 
many instances, would even seem to have been 
their best helpers, by evoking their powers of 
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labor and endurance, and stimulating into life 
faculties which might otherwise have lain dor- 
mant. The instances of obstacles thus sur- 
mounted, and of triumphs thus achieved, are 
indeed so numerous as almost to justify the 
proverb that "with will one can do any- 
thing. . -. /' 

The instances of men, in this and other coun- 
tries, who, by dint of persevering application 
and energy, have raised themselves from the 
humblest ranks of industry to eminent positions 
of usefulness and influence in society, are indeed 
so numerous that they have long ceased to be 
regarded as exceptional* Looking at some of 
the more remarkable, it might almost be said 
that early encounter with difficulty and adverse 
circumstances was the necessary and indis- 
pensable condition of success. • • . 

In all these cases, strenuous individual ap- 
plication was the price paid for distinction; ex- 
cellence of any sort being invariably placed 
beyond the reach of indolence. It is the diligent 
hand and head alone that maketh rich — in self- 
culture, growth in wisdom, and in business. 
Even when men are born to wealth and high 
social position, any solid reputation which they 
may individually achieve can only be attained 
by energetic application; for though an inheri- 
tance of acres may be bequeathed, an inheritance 
of knowledge and wisdom cannot. The wealthy 
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man may pay others for doing his work for him» 
but it is impossible to get his thinking done for 
him by another, or to purchase any kind of self- 
culture. Indeed, the doctrine, that excellence 
in any pursuit is only to be achieved by labo- 
rious application, holds as true in the case of the 
man of wealth as in that of Drew and GifFord, 
whose only school was a cobbler's stall, or Hugh 
Miller, whose only college was a Cromarty 
stone quarry. 

Riches and ease, it is perfectly clear, are not 
necessary for man's highest culture, else had 
not the world been so largely indebted in all 
times to those who have sprung from the hum- 
bler ranks. An easy and luxurious existence 
does not train men to effort or encounter with 
difficulty; nor does it awaken that consciousness 
of power which is so necessary for energetic and 
effective action in life. Indeed, so far from 
poverty being a misfortune, it may, by vigorous 
self-help, be converted even into a blessing; 
rousing a man to that struggle with the world in 
which, though some may purchase ease by 
degradation, the right-minded and true-hearted 
find strength, confidence, and triumph. Bacon 
says, "Men seem neither to understand their 
riches nor their strength; of the former they 
believe greater things than they should; of the 
latter much less. Self-reliance and self-denial 
will teach a man to drink out of his own cistern, 
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and eat his own sweet bread, and to learn and 
labor truly to get his living, and carefully to 
expend the good things committed to his trust." 
Riches are so great a temptation to ease and 
self-indulgence, to which men are by nature 
prone, that the glory is all the greater of those 
who, bom to ample fortunes, nevertheless take 
an active part in the work of their generation — 
who "scorn delights and live laborious days/' 
It is to the honor of the wealthier ranks in this 
country that they are not idlers; for they do 
their fair share of the work of the State, and 
usually take more than their fair share of its 
dangers. It was a fine thing said of a subaltern 
officer in the Peninsular campaigns, observed 
trudging along through mud and mire by the 
side of his regiment, "There goes £15,000 a 
year!" and in our own day, the bleak slopes of 
Sebastopol and the burning soil of India have 
borne witness to the like noble self-denial and 
devotion on the part of our gentler classes; many 
a gallant and noble fellow, of rank and estate, 
having risked his life, or lost it, in one or other 
of those fields of action, in the service of his 
country. . . . 

In fine, human character is moulded by a thou- 
sand subtle influences: by example and precept; 
by life and literature; by friends and neighbors; 
by the world we live in as well as by the spirits 
I of our forefathers, whose legacy of good words 
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and deeds we inherit. But great, unquestion- 
ably, though these influences are acknowl- 
edged to be, it is nevertheless equally clear that 
men must necessarily be the active agents of 
their own well-being and well-doing; and that, 
however much the wise and the good may owe 
to others, they themselves must in the very 
nature of things be their own best helpers. 



SELF-MEASUREMENT 
By William DeWitt Hyde 



SELF-MEASUREMENT* 

To MEASURE anything accurately requires a 
scale. For grain we have pecks and bushels; 
for cloth, inches and yards; for land, feet and 
acres; for stocks, bonds, and all commodities, 
dollars and cents. If we are to measure our- 
selves we must have a scale which shall apply 
to human nature with something of the definite- 
ness with which bushels apply to wheat, yards 
to cloth, acres to land, and dollars to stocks and 
bonds. 

Such a scale is offered here. The principle 
of its construction is clear and simple. In the 
centre are placed ten terms in capital letters, 
representing the ten fundamental relations in 
which a man stands. The more simple and 
elemental are placed first; the more complex 
and comprehensive last. Let us see whether 
these ten relations are wisely selected, for if 
they are not, our whole scale is worthless. Is 
there anything there that is not of fundamental 
importance ? Is there anything of fundamental 
importance that is not there i 

*Froin Hyde's ''Self-Measurement/' copyrighted and published 
in full by B. W. Huebsch, New York City. 
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First is physique, our body with its constitu- 
tion, appetites, and capacities. Next is work 
of hand and brain. Third is property, the prod- 
uce of labor. Fourth comes pleasure, and the 
question how much enjoyment, and of what 
quaUty, one gets or fails to get out of Hfe. Fifth 
stands science, the world of knowledge. Sixth 
is art, and the question whether a man adds to 
or detracts from the harmony and beauty of the 
world. Seventh is the family, profoundly 
fundamental for weal or woe. Eighth is so- 
ciety, and our relations to our felloXvmen. 
Ninth is the State, with its political duties and 
obligations. Tenth is religion, the reverent 
recognition of the Spirit present in all the other 
relations, which sums up one's comprehensive 
attitude in life. 

If we are agreed on the ten terms in our cen- 
tral line, we are ready to consider the vertical 
columns. Each of these ten relations is capable 
of either fulfilment or violation. Fulfilment 
is represented by the upper, violation by the 
lower half of the column. Furthermore, both 
fulfilment and violation are capable of degrees. 
These degrees in each direction can be reduced 
to three: receptive, productive, and creative, 
above; and defective, perversive, and destruc- 
tive, below. 

Receptive means that one responds tD the 
conventional requirements of the relation suffi-^* 
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ciently to derive the benefit it is calculated to 
confer. Productive indicates that one reacts 
on the relation so as to accomplish something 
valuable for others, as well as to secure benefits 
for one's self. Creative means that one, besides 
receiving and producing, puts into the relation 
such a surplus of energy, enthusiasm, insight, 
and effort, that the relation itself is enriched by 
his contribution. 

In the lower portion of the columns defective 
means that one simply fails to respond to the 
relation concerned, and so misses the benefits 
it is calculated to confer. Perversive means 
that one tries to twist the relation so as to 
get the good of it for himself, while withhold, 
ing it from others. Destructive indicates that 
one's attitude is one of outright defiance, 
and not only injures self and others, but 
undermines the foundations of the relation 
itself. 

A wise and just self-measurement consists in 
applying some such scale as this to our lives. 
Most of us do it unconsciously, by rule of thumb. 
Reflection on the scale of values ought to make 
us more modest about ourselves, more just 
toward others, more ready to admire the good 
qualities in our superiors, and more willing to 
forgive the shortcomings of those less developed 
in certain directions than ourselves. If it in- 
creases our moral insight, our social sympathy, 
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our spiritual appreciation, and our human 
charity, it does an important service to us, and 
through us to the world. 

If, however, we use this insight to take a cen- 
sorious delight in our superiority to others; if 
it feeds our pride and nourishes our contempt 
for those whom we judge to be below us in the 
scale, then it is not for us; we are unfit for it. 
The very fact that we so use it indicates that 
we are perilously near the bottom of the eighth 
column. Continued use of the scale, and the 
insight it gives, in such a spirit will surely land 
us there. Any one who finds himself using this 
scale in that way should burn it at once. Only 
as it is used as a guide and inspiration to lift 
ourselves and others to a plane which it shows to 
be unattained is it used aright. Then it be- 
comes a help to intelligent aspiration and gener- 
ous endeavor. No one can so use it without 
finding himself, and others with him, rising in 
the scale. For no one need remain a day longer 
than he desires in any of the lower squares. 
Steady effort will pull one up into the produc- 
tive line at most points; and though some of the 
squares on the top line are reserved for those 
whose ancestors prepared their children for 
them, and are gifts of God, yet in the greatest 
spheres, family, society, reUgion, the very 
highest places are within the reach of every 
earnest will and loving heart. 
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To find out where you stand, then, draw a 
line through the centre of each square in which 
an honest answer to the questions shows that 
you belong. Or, if you prefer to have your 
rating in figures, rather than on a line, add all 
the plus numbers you are entitled to; add all 
the minus numbers you deserve; and subtract 
the total of the minus numbers from the total 
of the plus numbers. 

Either way will show you as plainly as lines 
and figures can where you stand and what you 
amount to. Of course you will not be satisfied. 
It would be useless and hopeless if you were. 
The discovery of your present status will serve 
as an incentive to climb to a higher one. Indeed 
that is precisely what the measurement is for. 

PHYSIQUE 

Are you careless about diet, irregular at 
meals, constantly catching cold from wet feet 
or undue exposure? Do you neglect to take 
outdoor exercise every day.^ Do you sit up 
late at night ? Do you overstimulate your 
nerves and underwork your muscles? Do you 
worry and fret about your work? Have you a 
silly ambition to take the highest rank in school 
or society, no matter what havoc it works to 
your health? Do you harbor malice, jealousy, 
fear, gloom? Then, whether you have done 
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these things in a good cause or a bad one, 
whether in selfish debauchery or in self- 
sacrificing devotion to family, business, or 
country; if you have violated nature's laws 
she will exact the penalty of debility; making 
you miserable yourself, a wet blanket to your 
friends, and comparatively unfitted for the best 
work in every other relationship. You are de- 
fective; your rank is minus one. 

Do you overeat to the point of dullness or 
dyspepsia? Do you, by alcoholic drink, or 
tobacco, or opiates, gain freedom from the feel- 
ing of debility and temporary exhilaration, at 
the expense of weakened heart, unsteady nerves, 
irritable temper, unfitness for steady applica- 
tion, lessened resisting power against disease 
or surgical operation? Do you plunge into 
exciting pleasure to the extent that you become 
disinclined to systematic work and simple 
pleasures ? Do you indulge appetites, in them- 
selves innocent, to the point of exhaustion? 
In brief, do you sacrifice your physical well- 
being as a whole, and your permanent efficiency, 
to some petty, partial, fleeting aspect of your 
physical Ufe ? Then you are intemperate. You 
are pervert. You are living in a fooFs paradise. 
Your rank is minus two. 

Do you deliberately subject yourself or those 
in your employ to conditions of life and work 
which you know to be deadly? Do you, for 
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yourself or others, cany overwork, under-rest, 
strain, worry, exposure, unwholesome diet, 
unsanitary surroundings, sensual indulgence to 
the point where you know they are shortening 
life ? If you do this in your own case it is sui- 
cide; if in the case of another in your employ, 
in your family, or under your influence or con- 
trol, you are a murderer; your rank is minus 
three. 

Do you eat and drink what you need for max- 
imum efficiency and lasting well-being, avoid- 
ing the more that clogs and the less that 
depletes? Do you take exercise whether you 
feel like it or not, whenever you know you need 
it? Do you keep all the appetites and pas- 
sions under such control that they ever serve 
and never injure your physical well-being? 
When, as often happens, you have to sacrifice 
the ideal of perfect health in order to fulfil your 
more important obligations, do you take the 
first opportunity, by diet, rest, recreation, or 
exercise, to pay back your debt to nature and 
restore your organs and functions to their 
normal unconsciousness? Then you are a re- 
ceiver of God's great gift of health, and your 
rank is plus one. 

Did you have a grandfather who tilled his 
own land, and a grandmother who did her own 
housework and handed down to you the physical 
fruits of their simple, sturdy lives? Do you 
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systematically plan to keep up and increase your 
physical vigor? Do you find out your weak 
points and take appropriate exercises to correct 
them? Do you learn and play games that 
correct the unwholesome tendencies of your 
business and profession ? Do you take holidays 
or vacations in the woods or by the sea ? • Do 
you row and sail and swim and climb and hunt 
and fish and play golf or tennis ? Do you secure 
happy, restful evenings, in which to store up 
energy for the coming day? As a result, do 
you feel equal to any task, cheerful in any cir- 
cumstance? Do you meet life as a conqueror? 
Then you have physical vigor, and your rank 
is plus two. 

Do you radiate happiness; scatter good cheer; 
kindle enthusiasm wherever you go? Does 
whatever you put your hand to prosper; what- 
ever you advocate succeed ? Can nothing dis- 
courage you; nothing frighten you; nothing 
degrade you into fretfulness and worry? Do 
you enter with such overwhelming intensity 
into whatever you undertake that men rally 
around you; the irresolute take on decisions; 
the fearful become brave; the doubtful gain 
confidence; the discouraged take hope in your 
presence? This is a gift of God, and cannot 
be directly cultivated, though much can be done 
to prevent it from going to waste. If you have 
it, if you protect it, you are a natural leader of 
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men, a creator; the world will be different for 
your presence in it; your rank is plus three. 



WORK 

Do you work as little as you can? Do you 
shirk whenever your overseer is out of sight? 
Do you shift your burdens onto the shoulders 
of other people whenever you get a chance? 
Do you take advantage of inherited wealth to 
live without labor? Do you eat the food others 
prepare; sleep in a bed others have made; live 
in a house others have built; warm yourself by 
coal others have lifted from the mine; travel 
in trains others drive; all without any honest 
effort to give back to the world goods or serv- 
ices of at least equal value? Then, however 
legal your Ufe may be, morally you are a pauper 
and a beggar, and your rank is minus one. Do 
you produce or sell articles that look well and 
are really sham? Do you produce or sell 
adulterated groceries and drugs ? Do you con- 
coct or sell worthless or deleterious patent 
medicines? Do you put on the market stocks, 
bonds, certificates, which you know represent 
fictitious values? Do you get control of the 
majority of the stock of one company to vote 
it in the interest of another, or of its officers as 
distinct from its stockholders ? Do you gamble, 
or speculate in ways where your gain can rep- 
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resent no good to any one but yourself? Then 
you are dishonest, a perverter of the industrial 
order; and your rank is minus two. 

Do you scuttle ships, flood mines, burn houses, 
set forest fires, wreck legitimate industries by 
manipulation of the market, kill competition 
by poUtical pull or unfair discrimination, or any 
means other than superior economy and ef- 
ficiency ? Do you waste what others have toiled 
to produce ? Then you are a destroyer of the 
labor of others; your relation to the industrial 
order is purely negative; however rich you may 
become the world is so much the poorer for 
your presence in it; your rank is minus three. 

Do you work just enough to draw your pay? 
Do you do what is assigned you, taking no 
interest in other departments of the business, 
or the outcome of the task? Do you do it as 
well as the average man, and take no pride in 
doing it better? Do you regard your employer 
or employee as a natural enemy whose welfare 
so far as it is affected by your work, or the con- 
duct of your business, you do not trouble to 
consider? Then we cannot deny that you are 
industrious, and after a fashion earn your 
wages; but we can give you a mark of only plus 
one. 

Do you see your work as part of a largerwhole ? 
Do you take account of the effect of it on em- 
ployer or employee; on consumers immediate 
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and remote ? Do you strive to make it a sound 
part of the great economic order ? Do you seek 
to make it a benefit rather than an injury to all 
whom it affects ? Do you do it just as well when 
alone as when watched? Have you a sense 
of responsibility to the public for the thorough- 
ness and durability and reUability of the article 
you make, the service you render, the goods 
you sell? Then you are a faithful workman, a 
genuine producer, and your rank is plus two. 

Are you constantly striving to find cheaper, 
better ways of doing your work ? Are you try- 
ing to do old tasks in new ways? Are you 
pondering new needs and problems, and think- 
ing about ways of solving them ? Do you take 
your work home with you ? Is it the last thing 
you think of at night and the first thing in the 
morning? Do you care more for the doing of 
it and the solving of its problems than for the 
money or fame you can get out of it ? Does it 
get possession of you, rather than you of it, so 
that you cannot let it alone? Then you have 
the spirit of the inventor, you are creative; 
your rank is plus three. 

PROPERTY 

Do you live from hand to mouth? Do you 
spend for food and dress, pleasure and amuse- 
ment, every cent you can lay your hands on? 
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Have you nothing laid by for a rainy day? 
Have you no permanent plan of life to which 
each day is incidental and tributary, for the 
sake of which you can forego a thousand fleeting 
satisfactions that perish with the using? Do 
you own nothing but the barest necessities of 
physical existence? If sickness, or misfor- 
tune, or accident, or the wrongdoing of others 
has brought this state upon you, you are to 
be pitied. But if you might have saved 
something, and still have nothing; if this abject 
poverty is your own fault, then you are guilty 
of shiftlessness; you must be counted defective, 
and be marked minus one. 

Do you buy what you cannot pay for? Do 
you indulge in what you cannot afford? Are 
you in debt, without the means of prompt 
payment? In a word, are you living at the 
expense of the washerwomen, and dressmakers, 
and tailors, and butchers, and grocers, and 
doctors, and dentists of your town? If so, 
then you are perverting property from the 
service of the person to whom it belongs to the 
uses of yourself, to whom it does not belong. 
You are a beggar in disguise, and the outcome 
of your conduct has much the same effect as 
downright stealing. We shall have to rank you 
minus two. 

Do you take things that do not belong to you, 
without so much as a promise to pay? Do you 
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promote schemes which you know are insolvent, 
in order to make money out of deluded inves- 
tors ? Do you get for yourself, or give to others, 
sinecure offices under the government or in 
private business? Do you organize or re- 
organize corporations so as to get stock for 
worthless property or insignificant services? 
Do you secure franchises and favors from the 
public by political pull, without giving an equiv- 
alent? Do you try in any way to get some- 
thing for nothing? Then you are one of the 
many kinds of thief. You are a destroyer of 
property. Your rank is minus three. 

Do you support yourself, and do your part in 
the support of your family; living comfortably 
and decently and having a little to spare? Do 
you properly subordinate temporary indulgences 
to permanent interests? Are you always above 
the base necessity of begging, and the almost 
equally base necessity of borrowing for current 
expenses ? If so, you are holding your own in 
the economic struggle; and, while you do not 
rank high in the scale, you deserve at least a 
rank of plus one. 

Have you money in the bank ? Do you really 
own something — a farm, a house, a horse, a kit 
of tools, a library, a stock of goods, an interest 
in a factory — and do you enjoy improving it, 
keeping it up to date, and making it as good a 
thing of its kind as you can? Do you sacrifice 
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a thousand other things for the one thing by 
which you express your personal choice, and on 
which you stamp ypur individuality? Have 
you something in reserve for the education of 
your children; for your own old age; for the 
help of friends who may be in need or trouble, 
for good causes which you generously support? 
Then you are thrifty; a saver and a producer of 
capital, and your rank is plus two. 

Do you anticipate large public wants and 
provide the means to satisfy them? Do you 
watch progress all over the world, and apply 
methods and devices which succeed at one 
point, at similar points elsewhere? Can you 
make two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before ? Can you see clearly great undertakings 
before they are accomplished ; calculate cost and 
profit; fill others with the vision, induce them 
to share the cost in hope of the profit; and then 
make a good thing for them, a better for your- 
self, and the best of all for the community you 
improve and serve ? Then you are a captain of 
industry, a man of enterprise, and your rank in 
the economic world is plus three. 

PLEASURE 

Do you settle down contented with what you 
have and what you are? Do you do your work 
as so much drudgery to be gotten through with ? 
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Do you never play games? Do you never set 
before yourself ends which have little or no in- 
trinsic value beyond the fact that you choose 
to pursue them — the catching of fish, the killing 
of game, the climbing of a mountain; the mak- 
ing of a port; the end of a journey? Do you 
never travel? Do you never take a vacation? 
If not, then you are, and deserve to be, depress^ 
ing and depressed ; an ice-cart to your party, 
and a burden to yourself; you are defective at 
this vital point, and your mark is minus one. 

Worse still, do you pretend to take pleasure 
in things which you do not really enjoy ? Do 
you go to the symphony concert because it is 
the fashion to go; buy an automobile you can- 
not afford and do not much care for because 
your neighbors have them; give formal parties 
which you dread in advance, and are glad to have 
over? Do you live on a scale which is deter- 
mined by the desire to keep up appearances 
and outshine your rivals, rather than by any 
genuine delight you take in a needlessly elab- 
orate manner of life ? Do you spend for show ? 
Then in your ostentation you are perverting the 
very fountains of pleasure; your rank is minus 
i two. 

Worst of all, do you pour cold water on the 

I enthusiasms of your friends, and kill out your 

i own? Do you ridicule the innocent foibles and 

follies wherein plain people find pleasure? Do 
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you frown on joy; dampen ardor; repress play 
in young children, and forsake it yourself? Do 
you, as Carlyle says, "dig up the roots from 
which spring the fair flowers of domestic life 
and family affection, and with grinning, grunt- 
ing satisfaction show us the dung they flourish 
in?" If so, you are a pessimist, a cynic, a 
destroyer of pleasure in others and in your own- 
soul; your rank is minus three. 

Have you chosen a vocation which calls into 
action your best talents and powers? Do you 
take a positive delight in your work, rejoicing 
to do it as well as you can? Do you enter 
heartily into social life; play all sorts of games, 
outdoors in the daytime, and by the fireside in 
the evening? Do you get holidays or vacations 
when possible in the woods, on the mountains, 
by the sea? Do you keep all sorts of physicaV 
and mental and social interests alive? Are 
you carrying the child's eager heart on into old 
age? Then you know how to be happy; you 
enjoy life; you are a worthy receiver of nature's 
good gifts ; your rank is plus one. 

Do you plan pleasure for others as well as 
yourself? Do you give parties; take people to 
ride; go on picnics; form or join golf, tennis, * 
athletic clubs ? Do you sing, or play, or act, or 
read aloud, or tell stories ? Do you do your part . 
to keep merry or entertained the company in ' 
which you happen to be ? Do you dine well at 
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your home, or your club, or your favorite 
restaurant, with groups of congenial friends? 
If so, you are a producer of pleasure, and your 
gift in entertaining entitles you to the rank of 
plus two. 

Above these common pleasures which money 
will buy, or ordinary skill will afford, have you 
some special interest of your own, which you 
have developed to a high degree, and which you 
share with the few choice souls who have car- 
ried this same interest to the point where they 
can appreciate your gift? Do you think the 
thoughts of some favorite author; share the 
feelings of some great musician; see the ideals 
of some glorious artist; burn with the passion 
of some deep saint or seer; keeping it a secret 
from the many who could not understand; 
giving it freely to the few who can ? Then this 
refinement places you at the top of the scale of 
pleasure, with a rank of plus three. 

SCIENCE 

Do you cast a dull, unmeaning gaze about 
you? Like the sailor who was asked what he 
did in winter, and replied, "Sometimes I set 
and think, and sometimes I just set**; do you 
lapse into mental non-existence at every op- 
portunity? Do you hate study, reading, re- 
flection, and forsake them for a smoke, or 
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bridge, or a moving-picture show, at every 
opportunity? Do you do your work in a 
mechanical way, by custom or rule of thumb, 
never inquiring into the theory of it ? Do you 
take your views of politics, religion, science, art, 
from the newspapers or common report or 
tradidon, with no effort to form opinions of 
your own by investigation and discussion? 
Then you are an ignoramus, and your rank is 
minus one. 

Do you pretend to know what you do not 
know ? Do you try to pass for wiser than you 
are? Do you borrow other people's opinions 
and try to palm them off* as your own? Do 
you talk when you have nothing to say; and 
write for the sake of seeing yourself in print? 
Do you undertake Work for which you are 
technically unfitted, and accept offices for which 
you have no proper qualification? Then you 
are a pretender; a perverter of knowledge. 
You are trying to reap the fruits of science with- 
out sowing its seed. You are a menace to the 
community; your rank is minus two. 

Do you say what you think will produce a 
good impression when you know it to be false? 
Do you say what will be profitable to you when 
you know it is untrue and ruinous to those who 
believe it? Do you profess to believe what 
you really know is incredible because it is 
orthodox or respectable or popular? Do you 
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have one set of views in your own inmost soul, 
and another which you regard as good for 
people generally to believe, and therefore pro- 
claim? Then you are a liar, a destroyer of that 
confidence of man in man on which all civili- 
zation rests; your rank is minus three. 

Do you read the papers and magazines and an 
occasional book, and talk over current topics 
with your family and friends ? Do you attend 
lectures and public meetings? Do you belong 
to a club which studies serious questions? Do 
you belong to a union which tries to solve the 
problems of its trade; to develop the minds and 
improve the condition of its members ? Do you 
send your children to school, and, to the extent 
of your ability, give them a better education 
than you had yourself? Do you carry some 
of the world's problems on your mind and heart; 
and by reading, thought, and discussion, try to 
help on their solution? Then, however much 
or little you have been to school, you are 
an intelUgent person, and your rank is plus 
one. 

Have you subjected yourself to long and 
severe training? Have you mastered the gen- 
erally known facts and laws of some special 
branch of science? Have you done some little 
work in your line which was never done before ? 
Have you brought together facts which hitherto 
were scattered or forgotten? Have you com- 
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piled in one book what previously could only 
be found in many? Have you knowledge in 
such form that you can present it clearly, inter- 
estingly, convincingly, to others? Can you 
put it to the test of practice, and produce ap- 
propriate results? Then you are a scholar; 
one who has added something to the world's 
store of available knowledge; your rank is plus 
two. 

Do you get glimpses of truth not hitherto 
discovered? Can you bring known facts, not 
merely together in a heap, but into relation to 
each other, under some hitherto unrecognized 
principle or law? Can you put the stamp of 
your individual insight on what you know, so 
that hereafter the world will have to think in the 
terms which you give to your subject? Then 
you touch the heights of originality, and your 
rank is plus three. 

ART 

Do you leave things lying about wherever 
they happen to drop? Are you careless about 
your dress and personal appearance? If a 
thing serves its purpose do you never stop to 
ask whether it is beautiful or ugly? Do you 
take no pains to make your home or room at- 
tractive? Is there no picture, no music, no 
building, or landscape that you love, and make 
some effort to see and enjoy? Then you are 
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insensible to beauty, and your rank is minus 
one. 

Do you assume an interest in beauty that 
you do not have? Do you put ornamentation 
on your building because you think it ought to 
have some, without much caring what it is? 
Do you buy pictures because you suppose you 
ought to have some? Do you go to concerts 
because it is fashionable? Do you wear fine 
clothes and have fine things because they are 
costly and showy, without much thought of 
whether you really get more enjoyment your- 
self, or give more to others, than you could with 
simple things? Then all your extravagant ex- 
penditure is so much vulgar affectation, and 
your rank is minus two. 

Do you disfigure the woods and fences, the 
fields by the side of road or railway, with flaring 
advertisements; or, if others do so, do you reg- 
ister no protest? Do you whittle your desk 
at school, and write your inidals or something 
worse in public places ? Do you strew the picnic 
ground with boxes, papers, or fragments of 
food ? Do you build hideous or ill-proportioned 
buildings in defiance of their effect on the sky- 
line, or the aspect of the street ? Do you slash 
pictures with a knife, or throw stones through 
stained-glass windows ? Such defacement gives 
you a rank of minus three. 

Do you strive for neatness, fitn&s, beauty of 
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texture, harmony of color, in the things you 
wear and have about you? Do you care for 
dainty serving as well as good cooking of your 
food? Do you count beauty of form as well as 
serviceableness of substance as essential in any- 
thing you make or buy? Do you take some 
pains to modulate agreeably your speaking and 
reading, as well as your singing, voice ? Do you 
sometimes buy a picture, a flower, a piece of 
furniture, just because it is beautiful and you 
like it? Then you have taste, and deserve a 
rank of plus one. 

Can you read aloud, or sing, or play some 
musical instrument, so as to give pleasure? 
Can you paint, or mould, or carve something, 
which it is a joy to look upon ? Can you build 
houses that both serve their purpose and at 
the same time please the eye ? Can you express 
thought in words which have a music which 
carries them to the heart, as well as commends 
them to the mind? Have you the skill which 
interprets to the hearer, or beholder, an artist's 
masterpiece? Then you are a productive artist 
and your rank is plus two. 

Can you build a house, or compose a song, or 
write a play which is something more than a 
putting together of familiar situations? Can 
you create characters in fiction or verse which 
have individuality, and prove their power to 
live? Can you see something no one ever 
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showed you, and make others see it, too ? Can 
you feel things which you are not sure were ever 
felt before, and find for them so fine and fair a 
form that through it others shall come to share 
your feeling? Then you are a poet, a creative 
artist, and your rank is plus three. 

FAMILY 

Is home merely a place in which to eat and 
sleep ? Do you take all it brings as a matter of 
course, contributing little or nothing in return? 
Is it a means to your selfish ends; not an end of 
your effort and sacrifice? Do you emphasize 
the rights and forget the duties it involves? 
Do you live in it merely as an individual instead 
of as a member? Are you inconsiderate of the 
feelings, wishes, and interests of the other mem- 
bers? Do you fail to provide the supplies or 
to render the services which devolve upon you ? 
Do you contribute nothing to make its appear- 
ance neat and attractive, its atmosphere sweet 
and cheerful? Then you are defective, and 
your rank is minus one. 

Do you aim to get sensual gratifications apart 
from the responsibilities of marriage; unfitting 
others and yourself for a pure and happy home? 
Or do you make that the chief aim of marriage 
at cost of diseased body, or degraded mind, for 
another or yourself? Do you violate the con- 
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ditions of happy family life for another^s home 
or for your own, by adultery? When tired 
of one partner, do you rush to divorce as a step 
toward securing another? Then you are a per- 
vert and a degenerate; polluting life at its source; 
undermining society at its foundation; your 
rank is minus two. 

Do you nag husband, wife, or child? Are 
you querulous and cross ? Do you take a mean 
advantage of another's love, and the bond that 
binds you together, to treat another within the 
home as you would not dare to treat your neigh- 
bor in the next house, or even a stranger on the 
street ? Do you let another toil and sacrifice for 
you, only to give fault-finding, scolding, peevish- 
ness, and petulance in return? Do you turn 
this beautiful relationship into a petty tyranny 
in which you lord it over those you treat as 
slaves ? Then you are worse than a libertine or 
an adulterer. Your hatefulness puts you at 
the bottom of the scale, with a rank of minus 
three. 

Do you put family first, and yourself second ? 
Do you place your earnings, your time, your 
talents, at the service of the common welfare ? 
Do you make their interests your own, and have 
no exclusive interest as opposed to theirs ? Do 
you protect each member against harm from 
yourself, or others, to the best of your ability ? 
Do you aim to give your children a better chance 
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i.n life than you had; yet remember that their 
best chance requires that they learn the law of 
loving service, and so be as severe with them 
as regard for their best good requires ? Do you 
respect the family life of others as you wish 
them to respect yours ? Then you are fulfilling 
the obligation of the family, and your rank is 
plus one. 

Is all this done in a tender, gentle way, which 
doubles its sweetness and joy? Do you love 
husband, wife, parent, child? Do you greet 
them always with a smile, never with a frown? 
Are you patient with their unfulfilled promise; 
charitable toward their imperfections and short- 
comings? Do you carry their problems and 
burdens on your heart, counting the least you 
can do for them more precious than the greatest 
joys you could secure apart from them? Then 
to obligation you add affection; you give as 
well as receive the best the family stands for; 
your rank is plus two. 

Do you rise higher than this love, which 
counts others dear for what they are to us? 
Do you form an ideal of what your husband, 
wife, brother, sister, son, daughter, may become? 
Do you cherish that ideal for them, so that 
while you love and serve, prize and enjoy them 
for what they are, you are ever trying modestly, 
tactfully, suggestively, gently, to help them lift 
themselves to heights not yet attained? Is 
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your love a perpetual creation of the ideal 
within the hearts of those you love? Then 
only can you take the highest rank the home has 
to award: plus three. 

SOCIETY 

Do you ignore the consequences for others of 
what you do or leave undone ? Do you act out 
your animal appetites and passions regardless 
of whom they hurt and harm? Do you say 
what you happen to feel like saying, without 
stopping to think how it makes the heart of 
another ache? Do you do what you feel like 
doing, without asking how it will make your 
neighbor feel? Do you treat other people as 
mere means to your own ends ? Do you try to 
get as much as possible out of others, and give 
as little in return? Then you are a selfish 
brute; defective in the social graces, and your 
rank is minus one. 

Are you puffed up with a sense of your own 
importance ? Do you get a mean sense of your 
own elevation by pulling other people down? 
Does your interest in other people centre in 
not what they are in and for themselves, but 
what they think and say of you? Does the 
thought that other people cannot have them 
make part of the pleasure you take in the things 
you have; the honors you win; the position you 
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hold? Are there any persons whom you look 
down on and despise ? Are there any for whom 
you would not think it worth your while to do a 
favor or make a sacrifice? Then you have a 
proudy hard heart; you are a perverterof ourcom- 
mon social nature, and your rank is minus two. 

Do you take a malignant satisfaction in the 
misfortune^ and failings of others? Do you 
love to tell the tale of others' sin? Are you hard 
and unforgiving toward those who have gone 
astray? Do you rejoice when a man, who was 
supposed to be good, turns out to be bad ? Do 
you harbor a grudge, and refuse to forgive a 
wrong? Are you envious of the prosperous, 
and pitiless toward the unsuccessful? Do you 
take a fiendish delight in the torture of others, 
whether by scourge and thumb screw or by un- 
kind looks and cruel words? Then you are a 
destroyer of social happiness; your rank is 
minus three. 

Are you glad to see people? Do you meet 
them halfway? Do you put your best foot 
forward? Do you keep your aches and pains, 
your grievances and disappointments to your- 
self? Are you hail-fellow well met with all 
sorts and conditions of men ? Are you a good - 
mixer? Is any chance group or company you 
enter, on a railway train, in a hotel corridor, in 
the store, on the street comer, at a party, on an 
excursion, the happier and merrier for your 
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presence? Is laughter contagious, and gloom 
impossible wherever you go ? Then your genial- 
ity entitles you to a rank of plus one. 

Do you keep open house? Do you always 
have a spare room and an extra plate at the 
table for the welcome guest? Or, if you have 
no home, or club, have you the hospitable mind 
and heart; do you take your friends into your 
confidence; show them your real self precisely 
as you are, no better and no worse? Do you 
take an intense interest in all that concerns 
them, so that they feel that they have a home 
in your sympathy for perfect understanding 
of their aims? Then your hospitality entitles 
you to a rank of plus two. 

Highest of all, do you carry your ideals, both 
for yourself and for your friends, in such cleaiv 
transparent form, and feel so keenly the many 
points where both you and they fall short, that 
they cannot help catching from you the en- 
thusiasm of common aspirations? Are both 
you and they more devoted to the noble, more 
scornful of the base, for every contact? Are 
you ever introducing each other to something 
higher, braver, better than anything either you 
or they have attained? Are you giving and 
taking yourself and your friends in a mutual 
devotion to the unfulfilled promise of the best 
that is in you both ? Then you know what love 
is; your rank is plus three. 
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COUNTRY 

Do you violate the laws when you can do so 
without being caught ? Do you neglect to vote ? 
Do you take no interest and exert no influence on 
political questions? Do you find it more 
profitable to mind your own business and let 
sotnebody else take care of the business of the 
public ? Do you work with no party ? Or if you 
call yourself an independent, do you make no 
serious effort to throw your vote and that of 
your fellow independents, so as to help the party 
which puts up the best men, and stands for the 
best measures? Then your political indiffer- 
ence puts you below the line that separates the 
base from the noble, and gives you a rank of 
tiAnus one. 

Do you sell your vote, or help to buy another 
man's ? Do you use your political influence to 
secure advantageous contracts for yourself at 
the cost of the public ? Do you seek for your- 
self, or secure for your friends, offices and ap- 
pointments without regard to fitness or capacity 
for rendering service? Do you cast your vote, 
and make your campaign contribution with an 
eye not to the interests of the country, but 
with a view to the effect of the policy you sup- 
port upon your private fortunes, through tariffs, 
franchises, contracts, licenses, exemptions, and 
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special favors? Then you are a corrupter and 
a traitor, and your rank is minus two. 

Are you against all government? Do you 
prefer the unrestrained exercise of your in- 
dividual caprice to the orderly life of the com- 
munity? Would you tear down everything to 
remedy some real or fancied wrong, before mak- 
ing plans and securing adequate cooperations 
for rebuilding the fabric of the State? Do you 
believe that assassination is a legitimate weapon 
of political welfare, and dynamite exploded in 
the public squares is an instrument of progress ? 
Then you are the common enemy of all nations 
and of all mankind; your rank is minus three. 

Do you obey the laws willingly ? Do you pay 
your full taxes cheerfully, glad to bear your fair 
share of the cost of the public burdens ? Do you 
cast an honest vote ? Or, if not a voter, do you 
exert whatever influence you can on those who 
are? Do you watch intelligently public men 
and public policy; condemning sharply all 
dishonesty, extravagance, injustice, favoritism; 
advocating whatever is fair, square, straight, 
and sound? Then you are a loyal citizen en- 
titled to a rank of plus one. 

When there is a question of public improve- 
ments; when it is proposed to do something 
that was never done before, to protect women 
and children, to improve the condition of labor, 
to provide parks and playgrounds, to intro- 
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duce sewers, inspect milk; provide pure water 
and air in tenements; lift the plane of com- 
petition, check the encroachment of monopoly, 
give publicity to the doings of public and quasi- 
public corporations, place municipal govern- 
ment on a sound business basis, equalize the 
burdens of taxation, secure treaties of arbitra- 
tion with foreign countries, prevent unwhole- 
some immigration; are you eager and alert to 
cooperate to the extent of your influence and 
ability ? Then you are a public-spirited citizen, 
and your rank is plus two. 

In addition to the improvements that are al- 
ready advocated and started, are you bearing on 
your mind and heart the unsolved problems of 
government ? Are you looking for a better 
order than has ever been realized on earth? 
Are you doing the thankless, unappreciated, 
unpopular pioneer work; thinking out to-day 
what will be the reform of to-morrow, and the 
established usage of the day after to-morrow? 
Are you in the fight for progress before it be- 
comes popular? Then you are a reformer, con- 
demned by the world at large, but on a true 
scale of values, ranking highest, or plus three. 

RELIGION 

Do you live in entire disregard of the unity 
of the worid, dealing with it piecemeal as cir- 
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cumstances present now this phase and now 
that? Do you never seek to put yourself in 
harmony with the Spirit of it all; the Spirit 
which has put the good above, where it appeals 
to our reason, our heart, our will, as that for 
which we were made; and the evil below as 
meriting our hatred, our condemnation, our 
repudiation? Are you wrapped up in sordid 
secularity that simply aims to get what you can 
out of the world; with no gratitude, no adora- 
tion, no reverence, no obedience to the Creator 
and Ruler of it all ? Then your unbelief gives 
you a rank of minus one. 

Do you see that religion is an established and 
respectable institution in the world; and, with- 
out any sincere belief in it, or hearty devotion 
to God, and the good life, do you conform to its 
customs, attend its services, contribute to its 
support for the standing it will give you here, 
or the dreaded damnation it will save you from 
hereafter? Do you pretend to believe what 
you really regard as incredible ? Do you think 
it expedient to teach the masses what you do 
not expect the scholars to accept? Then you 
are a hypocrite; your rank is minus two. 

Do you feel that religion is something you 
ought to have and have not got, and therefore 
hate it? Do you take every opportunity to 
sneer at it in others, and violently renounce it 
for yourself? Does the sight of others happy, 
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hopeful, loving, devoted to God and the good 
life, excite you to wrath, malice, and all un- 
charitableness? By word and deed do you do 
what you can to bring religion into contempt? 
Then whether you happen to have the vulgar 
habit of profane swearing or not, you are a 
blasphemer against the good Spirit; your rank 
is minus three. 

Do you say the prayers taught you by your 
parents or prescribed by the Church ? Do you 
attend public worship, and contribute liberally 
to its support ? Do you respect the creed which 
was taught you in childhood, and perform the 
rites and ceremonies which the Church requires ? 
Do you refrain from things the Church pro- 
hibits, and do the things which it enjoins ? Do 
you observe the fasts and feasts; the times and 
seasons it appoints? Do you honor its priests 
and ministers, and cherish its sacred books? 
Then your observance of religion, though 
second-hand and superficial, entitles you to a 
rank of plus one. 

Finding in communion with God guidance 
and peace, do you endeavor to impart the secret 
of it to other souls ? Finding the spiritual life 
a joy to your own soul, do you strive to extend 
the good news among those who know it not, 
in your own community, in the densely popu- 
lated sections of the city, in the newly settled 
portions of the country, and in foreign lands ? 
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Do you strive to state its truth in such clear, 
convincing form as shall win the assent of 
doubters and unbelievers? Do you try to 
make your example such as shall commend the 
religion you confess ? Then you are a producer, 
a missionary in this highest sphere; your rank 
is plus two. 

Beyond giving your best to others, do you 
take on your own heart their worst ? Do you, 
in sympathy and service and self-sacrifice, make 
your own the sins and sorrows of the world 
and of individuals in it, bearing their pain and 
shame as if they were your own ? Do you count 
the lowest, the most squalid, the most depraved, 
your brothers and sisters, and strive by kind- 
ness, compassion, reproof, correction, instruc- 
tion, material aid, or whatever they most need,- 
to make their condition yours to relieve and 
remove, and your life theirs to win and share? 
Are you working out new ways in which this 
brotherhood of good and bad, high and low, 
rich and poor, shall find expression in settle- 
ment, in mission, in charity, in correction, in 
social reformation, and individual redemption? 
Then yours is the highest place in the spiritual 
kingdom; your rank is plus three. 
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SCHEME FOR SELF-IMPROVEMENT 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (1760-I790) 

Franklin is noted, before all the other great 
men of history, for his practical, hard-headed 
common sense. 

We may read with great interest, therefore, 
his carefully elaborated scheme for self-improve- 
ment, as given in detail in the following pages: 

It was about this time I conceived the bold 
and arduous project of arriving at moral per- 
fection. I wished to live without committing 
any fault at any time; I would conquer all that 
either natural inclination, custom, or company 
might lead me into. As I knew, or thought I 
knew, what was right and wrong, I did not see 
why I might not always do the one and avoid 
the other. But I soon found I had undertaken 
a task of more difficulty than I had imagined. 
While my care was employed in guarding against 
one fault, I was often surprised by another; 
habit took the advantage of inattention; in- 
clination was sometimes too strong for reason. 
I concluded, at length, that the mere specula- 

71 
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tive conviction that it was our interest to be 
completely virtuous, was not sufficient to 
prevent our slipping; and that the contrary 
habits must be broken, and good ones acquired 
and established, before we can have any de- 
pendence on a steady, uniform rectitude of 
conduct. For this purpose I therefore con- 
trived the following method: 

In the various enumerations of the moral 
virtues I had met with in my reading, I found 
the catalogue more or less numerous, as different 
writers included more or fewer ideas under the 
same name. Temperance, for example, was 
by some confined to eating and drinking, while 
by others it was extended to mean the moder- 
ating every other pleasure, appetite, inclina- 
tion, or passion, bodily or mental, even to our 
avarice and ambition. I propos'd to myself, 
for the sake of clearness, to use rather more 
names, with fewer ideas annexM to each, than a 
few names with more ideas; and I included 
under thirteen names of virtues all that at that 
time occurred to me as necessary or desirable, 
and annexM to each a short precept, which fully 
expressed the extent I gave to its meaning. 

These names of virtues, with their precepts, 
were : 

I. Temperance 
Eat not to dulness; drink not to elevation. 
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2. Silence 

Speak not but what may benefit others or 
yourself; avoid trifling conversation. 

3. Order 

Let all your things have their places; let each 
part of your business have its time. 

4. Resolution 

Resolve to perform what you ought; perform 
without fail what you resolve. 

5. Frugality 

Make no expense but to do good to others or 
yourself; i. e., waste nothing. 

6. Industry 

Lose no time; be always employed in some- 
thing useful; cut off all unnecessary actions. 

7. Sincerity 

Use no hurtful deceit; think innocently and 
justly^ and) if you speak, speak accordingly. 

8. Justice 

Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting 
the benefits that are your duty. 
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9. Moderation 

Avoid extreams; forbear resenting injuries so 
much as you think they deserve. 

10. Cleanliness 

Tolerate no uncleanliness in body, cloaths, or 

habitation. 

11. Tranquillity 

Be not disturbed at trifles, or at accidents com- 
mon or unavoidable. 

12. Chastity 

Rarely use venery but for health or offspring, 
never to dulness, weakness, or the injury of 
your own or another's peace or reputation. 

13. Humility 
Imitate Jesus and Socrates, 

My intention being to acquire the habitude 
of all these virtues, I judg'd it would be well 
not to distract my attention by attempting the 
whole at once, but to fix it on one of them at a 
time; and, when I should be master of that, 
then to proceed to another, and so on, till I 
should have gone thro' the thirteen; and, as the 
previous acquisition of some might facilitate 
the acquisition of certain others, I arranged 
them with that view, as they stand above. 
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Temperance first, as it tends to procure that 
coolness and clearness of head, which is so 
necessary where constant vigilance was to be 
kept up, and guard maintained against the un- 
remitting attraction of ancient habits, and the 
force of perpetual temptations. This being 
acquir'd and established, Silence would be more 
easy; and my desire, being to gain knowledge 
at the same time that I improved in virtue, and 
considering that in conversation it was obtained 
rather by the use of the ears than of the tongue, 
and therefore wishing to break a habit I was 
getting into of prattling, punning, and joking, 
which only made me acceptable to trifling com- 
pany, I gave Silence the second place. This 
and the next, Order y I expected would allow me 
more time for attending to my project and my 
studies. 

Resolution^ once become habitual, would keep 
me firm in my endeavours to obtain all the sub- 
sequent virtues; Frugality and Industry freeing 
me from my remaining debt, and producing afflu- 
ence and independence, would make more easy 
the practice of Sincerity and Justice, etc., etc. 
Conceiving then, that, agreeably to the advice 
of Pythagoras in his Golden Verses, daily exam- 
ination would be necessary, I contrived the 
following method for conducting that examina- 
tion. 

I made a little book, in which I allotted a 
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page for each of the virtues. I rurd each page 
with red ink, so as to have seven columns, one 
for each day of the week, marking each column 
with a letter for the day. I crossed these columns 

Form of the pages 



TEMPERANCE 


BAT NOT TO DULMESS; 
DKINK MOT TO ELEVATION. 




S. 


M. T. 


W. 
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with thirteen red lines, marking the beginning 
of each line with the first letter of one of the 
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virtues, on which line, and in its proper col- 
umn^ I might mark, by a little black spot, 
every fault I found upon examination to have 
been committed respecting that virtue upon 
that day. 

I determined to give a week's strict atten- 
tion to each of the virtues successively. Thus, 
in the first week, my great guard was to avoid 
every the least offence against Temperance^ 
leaving the other virtues to their ordinary 
chance, only marking every evening the faults 
of the day. Thus, if in the first week I could 
keep my first line, marked T, clear of spots, I 
suppos'd the habit of that virtue, so much 
strengthened, and its opposite weakened, that I 
might venture extending my attention to include 
the next, and for the following week keep both 
lines clear of spots. Proceeding thus to the 
last, I could go thro' a course compleat in thir- 
teen weeks, and four courses in a year. And 
like him who, having a garden to weed, does not 
attempt to eradicate all the bad herbs at once, 
which would exceed his reach and his strength, 
but works on one of the beds at a time, and, 
having accomplished the first, proceeds to a 
second, so I should have, I hoped, the encour- 
aging pleasure of seeing on my pages the prog- 
ress I made in virtue, by clearing successively 
my lines of their spots, till in the end, by a 
number of courses, I should be happy in viewing 
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a clean book, after a thirteen weeks' daily ex- 
amination. 

And conceiving God to be the fountain of 
wisdom, I thought it right and necessary to 
solicit his assistance for obtaining it; to this 
end I formed the following little prayer, which 
was prefixM to my tables of examination, for 
daily use: 

*' powerful Goodness ! bountiful Father ! merciful 
Guide! Increase in me that wisdom which dis- 
covers my truest interest. Strengthen my resolutions 
to perform what that wisdom dictates. Accept my 
kind offices to thy other children as the only return in 
my power for thy continual favors to me^^ 

I used also sometimes a little prayer which I 
took from Thomson's Poems, viz. : 



u 



Father of light and life, thou Good Supreme! 
O teach me what is good; teach me Thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice. 
From every low pursuit; and fill my soul 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure; 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss!" 



The precept of Order requiring that every part 
of my business should have its allotted timey one 
page in my little book contain^ the following 
scheme of employment for the twenty-four 
hours of a natural day: 



r 
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The Morning. 

Question. What 
: good shall I do this 
day? 



Noon. 



Evening. 

Question. What 
good have I done 
to-day? 



Night. 



S 
6 



81 

9 
10 

II 



Rise^ washy and ad- 
dress Powerful Goodness ! 
Contrive day's business, 
and take the resolution 
of the day; prosecute the 
present study, and break- 
fast. 

Work. 



{■n 



2 

3 
4 



7, 



Ready or overlook my 
accounts, and dine. 

Work. 



Put things in their 
places. Supper. Music 
or diversion, or conver- 
sation. Examination of 
the day. 



10 

II 

12 

I 

2 

3 
4 



Sleep. 



I entered upon the execution of this plan for 
self-examination, and continuM it w^ith occa- 
sional intermissions for some time. I was sur- 
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prisM to find myself so much fuller of faults than 
I had imagined; but I had the satisfaction of 
seeing them diminish. To avoid the trouble of 
renewing now and then my little book, which, by 
scraping out the marks on the paper of old faults 
to make room for new ones in a new course, 
became full of holes, I transferred my tables and 
precept to the ivory leaves of a memorandum 
book, on which the lines were drawn with red 
ink, that made a durable stain, and on those 
lines I mark'd my faults with a black-lead pencil, 
which marks I could easily wipe out with a wet 
sponge. After a while I went thro' one course 
only in a year, and afterward only one in several 
years, till at length I omitted them entirely, 
being employed in voyages and business abroad, 
with a multiplicity of affairs that interfered; but 
I always carried my little book with me. 

My scheme of Order gave me the most trou- 
ble; and I found that, tho' it might be prac- 
ticable where a man's business was such as to 
leave him the disposition of his time, that of a 
joui^i^iian printer, for instance, it was not 
possible to be exactly observed by a master, 
who must mix with the world, and often receive 
people of business at their own hours. Order, 
too, with regard to places for things, papers, 
etc., I found extreamly difficult to acquire. 
I had not been early accustomed to it, and, 
having an exceeding good memory, I was not so 
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sensible of the inconvenience attending want of 
method. This article, therefore, cost me so 
nciuch painful attention, and my faults in it 
vexed me so much, and I made so little progress 
in amendment, and had such frequent relapses, 
that I was almost ready to give up the attempt, 
and content myself with a faulty character in 
that respect, like the man who, in buying an 
ax of a smith, my neighbour, desired to have 
the whole of its surface as bright as the edge. 
The smith consented to grind it bright for him if 
he would turn the wheel; he turned, while the 
smith pressed the broad face of the ax hard and 
heavily on the stone, which made the turning 
of it very fatiguing. The man came every 
now and then from the wheel to see how the 
work went on, and at length would take his 
ax as it was, without farther grinding. "No," 
said the smith, "turn on, turn on; we shall have 
it bright by-and-by; as yet, it is only speckled.*' 
"Yes,** says the man, '^but I think I like a 
speckled ax best" And I believe this may have 
been the case with many, who, having, for want 
of some such means as I employ*d, found the 
difficulty of obtaining good and breaking bad 
habits in other points of vice and virtue, have 
given up the struggle and concluded that "a 
speckled ax was best **; for something, that pre- 
tended to be reason, was every now and then 
suggesting to me that such extream nicety as I 
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exacted of myself might be a kind of foppery in 
morals, which, if it were known, would make me 
ridiculous; that a perfect character might be 
attended with the inconvenience of being envied 
and hated; and that a benevolent man should 
allow a few faults in himself, to keep his friends 
in countenance. 

In truth, I found myself incorrigible with 
respect to Order; and now I am grown old, and 
my memory bad, I feel very sensibly the want 
of it. But, on the whole, tho' I never arrived 
at the perfection I had been so ambitious of 
obtaining, but fell far short of it, yet I was, by 
the endeavour, a better and a happier man than 
I otherwise should have been if I had not at- 
tempted it; as those who aim at perfect writing 
by imitating the engraved copies, tha*. they 
never reach the wish*d-for excellence of those 
copies, their hand is mended by the endeavour, 
and is tolerable while it continues fair and 
legible. 

It may be well my posterity should be in- 
formed that to this little artifice, with the bless- 
ing of God, their ancestor ow'd the constant 
felicity of his life, down to his 79th year, in 
which this is written. What reverses may at- 
tend the remainder is in the hand of Providence; 
but, if they arrive, the reflection on past happi- 
ness enjoyed ought to help his bearing them with 
more resignation. To Temperance he ascribes 
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his long-continued health, and what is still left 
to him of a good constitution; to Industry and 
Frugality, the early easiness of his circumstances 
and acquisition of his fortune, with all that 
knowledge that enabled him to be a useful 
citizen, and obtained for him some degree of 
reputation among the learned ; to Sincerity and 
Justice, the confidence of his country, and the 
honourable employs it conferred upon him; and 
to the joint influence of the whole mass of the 
virtues, even in the imperfect state he was able 
to acquire them, all that evenness of temper, and 
that cheerfulness in conversation, which makes 
his coriipany still sought for, and agreeable even 
to his younger acquaintance. I hope, there- 
fore, that some of my descendants may follow 
the example and reap the benefit. 

It will be remarked that, tho' my scheme was 
not wholly without religion, there was in it no 
mark of any of the distinguishing tenets of any 
particular sect. I had purposely avoided them; 
for, being fully persuaded of the utility and 
excellency of my method, and that it might be 
serviceable to people in all religions, and in- 
tending some time or other to publish it, I 
would not have anything in it that should prej- 
udice any one, of any sect, against it. I pur- 
posed writing a little comment on each virtue, 
in which I would have shown the advantages 
of possessing it, and the mischiefs attending 
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its opposite vice; and I should have called my 
book The Art of Virtue, because it would 
have shown the means and manner of obtain- 
ing virtue, which would have distinguished it 
from the mere exhortation to be good, that does 
not instruct and indicate the means, but is 
like the apostle's man of verbal charity, who 
only without showing to the naked and hungry 
how or where they might get cloathes or vic- 
tuals, exhorted them to be fed and cloathed. — 
James ii. 15, 16. 

But it so happened that my intention of writ- 
ing and publishing this comment was never 
fulfilled. I did, indeed, from time to time, 
put down short hints of the sentiments, reason- 
ings, etc., to be made use of in it, some of which 
I have still by me; but the necessary close 
attention to private business in the earlier part 
of my life, and public business since, have 
occasioned my postponing it; for, it being 
connected in my mind with a great and extensive 
pTojecty that required the whole man to execute, 
and which an unforeseen succession of employs 
prevented my attending to, it has hitherto re- 
mained unfinished. 

In this piece it was my design to explain and 
enforce this doctrine, that vicious actions are 
not hurtful because they are forbidden, but 
forbidden because they are hurtful, the nature 
of man alone considered; that it was, therefore. 
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every one's interest to be virtuous who wished 
to be happy even in this world; and I should, 
from this circumstance (there being always in 
the world a number of rich merchants, nobility, 
states, and princes, who have need of honest 
instruments for the management of their affairs, 
and such being so rare), have endeavoured to 
convince young persons that no qualities were 
so likely to make a poor man's fortune as those 
of probity and integrity. 

My list of virtues contained at first but twelve; 
but a Quaker friend having kindly informed me 
that I was generally thought proud; that my 
pride show'd itself frequently in conversation; 
that I was not content with being in the right 
when discussing any point, but was overbearing, 
and rather insolent, of which he convinced me 
by mentioning several instances; L determined 
endeavouring to cure myself, if I could, of this 
vice or folly among the rest, and I added 
Humility to my list, giving an extensive mean- 
ing to the word. 

I cannot boast of much success in acquiring 
the reality of this virtue, but I had a good deal 
with regard to the appearance of it. I made it 
a rule to forbear all direct contradiction to the 
sentiments of others, and all positive assertion 
of my own. I even forbid myself, agreeably to 
the old laws of our Junto, the use of every word 
or expression in the language that imported a 
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fix'd opinion, such as certainly ^ undoubtedly , etc.^ 
and I adopted, instead of them, / conceive, I 
apprehend, or / imagine a thing to be so or so; 
or it so appears to me at present. When another 
asserted something that I thought an error, I 
denyM myself the pleasure of contradicting him 
abruptly, and of showing immediately ^ome 
absurdity in his proposition; and in answering 
I began by observing that in certain cases or 
circumstances his opinion would be right, but in 
the present case there appeared or seemed to me 
some difference, etc. I soon found the ad- 
vantage of this change in niy manner; the 
conversations I engaged in went on more pleas- 
antly. The modest way in which I proposed 
my opinions procured them a readier reception 
and less contradition; I had less mortification 
when I was found to be in the wrong, and I more 
easily prevailed with others to give up their 
mistakes and join with me when I happened 
to be in the right. 

And this mode, which I at first put on with 
some violence to natural inclination, became at 
length so easy, and so habitual to me, that per- 
haps for these fifty years past no one has ever 
heard a dogmatical expression escape me. And 
to this habit (after my character of integrity) 
I think it principally owing that I had early so 
much weight with my fellow-citizens when I 
proposed new institutions, or alterations in the 
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old, and so much influence in public councils 
when I became a member; for I was but a bad 
speaker, never eloquent, subject to much hesi- 
tation in my choice of words) hardly correct in 
language, and yet I generally carried my points. 
In reality, there is, perhaps, no one of our 
natural passions so hard to subdue as pride. 
Disguise it, struggle with, beat it down, stifle it, 
mortify it as much as one pleases, it is still alive, 
and will every now and then peep out and show 
itself; you will see it, perhaps, often in this 
history; for, even if I could conceive that I had 
compleatly overcome it, I should probably be 
proud of my humility. 
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^ THE HABIT OF SUCCESS* 

A GOOD mouser at first will bring dead mice 
for the kittens to play with. The little ones 
will growl and stick their tiny teeth into the 
bodies of the unresisting mice. Later on, mice 
that are only disabled will be brought and the 
kittens will have some resistance to overcome. 
Finally uninjured mice are brought, and if 
these escape from the kittens, they are caught 
by the mother and brought back. In this way 
confidence and real ability develop. 

It is said that this same process is carried on 
by foxes in the training of their young; and 
that those who train terriers to catch rats fol- 

i low a similar course. They bring rats whose 
teeth have either been drawn or become so 
dulled that they are incapable of effective biting. 
It is only after the pups have learned the knack 
of killing these unarmed rats that they are 
allowed to attack rats that have not been dis- 
abled. Sometimes it happens that a puppy not 

\ so trained in its first attack on a rat will be badly 
bitten; and the effect will be that the puppy is 

•From "Mind and Work," by Luther H. Gulick. Doublcday, 
Page & Co. Copyright, 1908. 
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spoiled as a good rat catcher, because it has been 
frightened so thoroughly. The memory of the 
bite interferes with that active courage which is 
an essential element in a good rat catcher. 

Of cdurse, no notions of psychology are sup- 
posed to reside, either in the animals or in those 
who train the terriers; but it is true in all these 
cases that the beginners are given work to do in 
which they can succeed, so that they know they 
can do what is before them. Where this is not 
done, habits of failure are established; and hab- 
its of failure are ruinous. 

Puppies, foxes, and terriers do not differ in 
this fundamental respect from children, and 
the following may be considered a typical case. 

A little girl named S was doing wretched 

work in school. She seemed to be trying and 
yet she could not spell the words she was asked 
to spell, she could not remember her multipli- 
cation table; her whole attitude was one of 
consciousness of inability. Because of her lack 
of success she was frequently punished at home, 
sometimes severely. Then a conference took 
place between the mother and principal, which 
resulted in all punishment at home being dis- 
continued. Special work was then given to the 
child, work which was easy for her to do really 
well. In the course of a few days her whole 
attitude changed: she became happy, confident^ 
that she could do the work that she had to do. 
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She continued her work, and when gradually 
she was put back on the regular work of the 
grade in which she belonged, she discovered that 
she could do that work. She went on there- 
after and stood high in her class. The differ- 
ence was primarily a difference in her attitude 
toward herself, her attitude toward success. 
She knew she could succeed while before she 
knew that she was going to fail. It seemed as 
if her whole moral nature had been made oven 
Her mother said in a letter to the teacher: ^*S's 
entire demeanour has changed for the better. 
Her language is improving, her manner is 
sprightly. She seems totally free from nervous- 
ness, in fact a changed girl." 

I knew a boy of seventeen who was failing 
in his high school work. He was rather lazy, 

I and his family unceasingly told him how lazy 

{ he was, how his older brothers had done bril- 
liant work, how they were Phi Beta Kappa men 
in college, and how he was the "black sheep'* 
of the family. The boy believed it all; he knew 
he was a failure. And he kept on being a fail- 
ure until somebody discovered something that 
he could do. Then he succeeded, and he has 

\ been succeeding ever since. 

This principle of the habit of success is con- 

' stantly demonstrated in athletics. In prac- 
tising for the high jump the beginner will start 

I with the stick at that height at which he can 
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jump it easily, and he will raise it every time 
that he clears the stick, so that he must always 
jump higher. And when by the greatest effort 
he succeeds in clearing the stick at his approxi- 
mately greatest height, he will put it still an 
inch higher— at a point where he must almost 
of necessity fail. For a long time he will strug- 
gle under conditions where failure is almost ^ 
inevitable. This excess of effort always means 
the use of unnecessary muscles and combina- 
tion of muscles in the endeavour to find some 
better way to jump. That disturbs that pre- 
cision of movement which is essential to any 
first-class athletic performer. It is known as 
*'form.** The result is that through this ex- 
cess of effort he never learns to jump as well as 
does a boy who most of the time jumps within 
his ability and who thus acquires perfect form, 
perfect control. This is not to say that a good 
jumper never tests himself; he does. But the 
bulk of his work is done under conditions where 
he can succeed, where he can carry his body in 
the most perfect*' form.*' ^ 

Successful teachers of backward or feeble- 1 
minded children have discovered that this ' 
principle is fundamental in the education of 
these unfortunates. The most important, and 
at the same rime the most difficult, thing to do 
is to convince these children that they can suc- 
ceed. So long as they are sure that they can- . 
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not succeed, they are hopeless failures. You 
may as well give them up unless you can awaken 
. this belief in themselves, belief in their own suc- 
cess. If you take a child that is really mentally 
subnormal and put him in school with normal 
children, he cannot do well, no matter how hard 
he tries. He tries again and again and fails. 
Then he is scolded and punished, kept after 
[ school, ahd held up to the ridicule of the teacher 
f and other students. When he goes out to the 
playground he cannot play with the vigour and 
skill and force of other children. In the plays 
he is not wanted on either side; he is always 
, "it " in tag. So he soon acquires the presenti- 
; ment that he is going to fail no matter what he 
does, that he cannot do as the others do, and 
that there is no use in trying. So he gives up 
trying; he quits. That is the largest element in 
the lives of the feeble-minded, that conviction 
p that they cannot do like others, and is the first 
:} thing that must be overcome if they are to be 
I helped. There is no hope whatever of growth 
■ so long as they foresee that they are going to fail. 
I The first problem of the teacher of feeble- 
j minded children is, then, to discover tasks that 
are within the grasp of these children. The 
things must be so simple that they can be ac- 
complished, and at the same time so interesting 
as to awaken enthusiasm and the willingness 
to make effort. Then the teacher gives more 
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and more difficult work, but never allows them 
to establish any other habit than that of suc- 
cess. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, some 
time ago, in a notable address, said that in his 
judgment the majority of the failures of pupils 
in the elementary schools are due to the fact 
that the children were given work to do uk 
which they could not succeed at first, or else 
not given enough work in which th^y could 
succeed, so as to create this atmosphere of suc- 
cess. This is the case, for instance, when 
motor-minded boys are put upon work which 
is primarily intellectual. These boys cannot 
do it well and hence they become discouraged 
and think they cannot do anything well. This 
habit of success. Dr. Eliot says, is in itself a 
major factor for making success. He says that 
the unpardonable sin in educational administra- 
tion is to give the child things to do that it 
cannot do, or that it cannot do well. 

In the business world this principle is under- 
stood pretty well. For instance, a man who 
has failed in business two or three times is 
rarely again trusted to manage a business, even 
though everybody knows that the failures have 
been unavoidable. The reason is that the 
man's own confidence in himself has been under- 
mined. Without confidence there can be no 
success. 
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The great majority of those who. fall victimi 
of neurasthenia are people who are unable to d^ I 
the things that they have to do. As a ruh 
people do not become nervous wrecks whi! 
they are succeeding; but they go to pieces whej 
they begin to fail. They begin to worry ai 
they go down. A major part of the art of si 
cessful living consists in adjusting the problei 
of daily life and taking them in bundles so thslt 

i they may be completed and done successfully, 
instead of having them forever hanging over 

' us as incomplete work and unattainable ideals. 

I How would you feel if you were pretty sure 
that everything you attempted you would fail 
in — every hour, every day, every week? That 
is the attitude of the untrained, feeble-minded 

I person, and it applies also to many other people. 
Through every failure, the faculty of endeavour, 
of trying, is lessened — ^that is the sad and serious 
thing. When you are succeeding, you can try 
harder, but when you are failing, you ultimately 
suffer a paralyzing effect. 

That child is in a well-nigh hopeless condi- 
tion in whom we can find nothing to approve. 
That man makes the greatest, the most suc- 
cessful, ventures in business or in science or in 
friendship who is confident of success, and whose 
confidence is based upon experience. As in 
the case of the feeble-minded, so with normal 
pupils — the way to bring out their best efforts 
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is by giving them work which is so adjusted to 
their powers that they can succeed in it; and| 
then letting them understand that you kno^ 
they are succeeding. The attempting of work! 
which cannot be done, which is beyond thai 
power of the individual — ^that creates the men^ 
tal atmosphere of failure. 

When the whole world is against you and 
there is one friend who believes in you way 
down — ^this one friend may save your soul. 
We cannot entirely trust our own judgment 
about ourselves; we must depend, to a con- 
siderable extent, upon the judgment of our 
friends. That is illustrated in the relations of 
teacher and pupils— the difference between the 
teacher who believes in his pupils and the 
teacher who is constantly endeavouring to find 
failures. One is trying to discover the strong 
points of the children and the other is trying to 
show up the weak points. It is only by dwelling 
on the strong points that we can get rid of most 
of the failures. 

Every one of us has at times come up against j 
inevitable failure. We have failed sometimes! 
even when we have done our level best. Then 
the world looks black. You want to sit down 
and quit; and if the failure has been bad enough, 
you want to die. Life does not seem worth 
while. You lie awake at night, you do not 
relish your food« you do not digest it, you do not 
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talk, and you will not take exercise. This is 
the universal condition of every person who 
believes himself to be a failure. 

It is the right of every one to choose that 
part of life which is successful. Even the 
feeble-minded have a right to hold in conscious- 
ness the measure of power which they have, 
rather than to hold in mind those attainments 
which they do not have; and in this respect they 
do not differ at all from normal people. As 
compared with geniuses, the normal are feeble- 
minded. Take for instance in music, Bach^ 
Mozart, Wagner — as compared with ourselves. 
There can be little comparison. And yet, 
should that put us in a state of hopelessness with 
reference to the enjoyment of music, or even the 
performance of it? By no means. It is so 
with reference to the feeble-minded. Because 
the feeble-minded person cannot jump as far as 
I can — mentally — should he therefore sit down 
and make no endeavour? No; the relation is 
just the same as our relation to the genius. I 
Attainment is not an absolute thing. There is/ j 
no such thing as absolute success, nor such a/ 
thing as absolute failure. The success or failure/ i 
depends predominantly upon your point of/ 
view or standard. The person who adapts his/ 
work to his power can have success; and he has^ 
a right to hold that success in mind. That is 

normal, that is wholesome, that makes for good 

Q f r-!r: 
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work. Every one has failed to such an extent 
that if he chose to dwell on those failures, they 
could dominate his whole mental life; and \^ith 
some people that is the case. They are the 
pessimists — ineffective, psychically disagreeable 
people. They are the people who, whenever 
they see you do something hopefully and con- 
fidently, "know better." 

No teacher, no employer, no parent should 
impress children with the fact that they are 
failures. It is wicked, and dreadful in its effect. 
On the other hand, it is not right that no per- 
son should ever be told that he has failed, for 
that is sometimes necessary; but to impress 
upon a person that he is a failure makes for a 
lower level of life. If a teacher or a parent 
could really succeed in convincing the child 
that he is a failure, nothing could be so fatal 
toward really making him a failure as this knowl- 
edge. 

The conclusions are : 

(i) In order to get the best out of both adults 
and children the most important thing to do is 
to believe in them, to give them work that they 
can do, and then frankly to recognize their suc- 
cess. 

(2) In dealing with ourselves, while occasion- 
ally it is necessary to examine our own failures . 
in order that we may detect our weak spots, the 
thing to keep in mind constantly is our successes. 
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It is of no great significance that we should try 
nine times to solve a problem and fail if when 
we try the tenth time we succeed. The one 
success means more than the nine failures. 
That is the thing to be kept in mind. 



1 
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RES0LUTI0NS-<300D AND BAD 
By Lxtther H. Gulick 



^RESOLUTIONS-GOOD AND BAD* 

A GOOD resolution may be treated as a sort of 
labor-saving device. Its usefulness lies in the 
fact that it deals with certain practical issues 
in advance of their actual presentation. Thus, 
the course of action being already determined, 
the situation does not need to be canvassed 
later — at a time when unprejudiced decision 
will probably be more difficult than now. 

Looking calmly at his past life from some 
point of vantage (a fortnight's vacation, say, 
in the woods) a man may be impressed with 
the fact that he does not get enough exercise 
in the city; he may admit to himself that this 
is largely through his own fault, that he could get 
a decent amount if only he would make up his 
mind that way. For example, he could be 
walking in the open air for at least half or three 
quarters of an hour every day during the week, 
and on Saturday or Sunday he could put in 
several hours of wholesome physical recreation; 
help his digestion, his temper, his brain, and 



*From "Mind and Work," by Luther H. Gulick. Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Copyright, 1908. 
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his business by so doing. A sober resolution 
to test out the practical value of such a sched- 
ule — to give it a definite trial of a certain num- 
ber of weeks — ^is a running start at achieving a 
very useful habit. 

When responsibilities press upon him, when 
the day seems crowded to capacity with engage- 
ments, and all the obstacles set by natural 
inertia, bad ventilation, laziness, and so forth, 
block his way out of doors, then his resolution 
may be his salvation. His only alternatives 
are to get there somehow, or else to make a 
sacrifice of his self-respect. The issue does not 
need to be overhauled and discussed afresh 
every day; the moral courage required is of a 
simple kind; merely a matter of living up to 
your word. 

The most important test of a good resolution 
is whether or not it is attainable. Good res- 
olutions broken are the kind of thing that paves 
hell. Resolutions that can be lived up to con- 
sistently in the corrupted currents of this world, 
here in the midst of all the actual impediments, 
inhibitions, and distractions of our earthly 
environment — those are gOod resolutions in the 
true sense. Every resolution that cannot be 
kept weakens moral grip. In other words, good 
resolutions are resolutions that are not too good. 

Not but that a man's reach should exceed 
his grasp; that is another matter. What I am 
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emphasizing here is that, first of all, a man must 
have a grasp, must be able to hold with a bull- 
. dog grip to something. To make up one's mind 
^^,„Jtodo a thing, without taking sober account of 
what it involves, is mere foolhardiness. Every 
time you take hold of a thing, meaning to keep 
hold, and then let go because you can't help 
it, you are worse off than you were before. 
You are simply getting practice in failure; and 
failure is a vicious habit. 

Scrutinized by common sense, many so-called 
good resolutions turn out to be preposterous. 
To adhere to them might compel a man to move 
into an entirely different environment, away 
from his family and friends. They might inter- 
fere with his health or with his neighbors or 
with his happiness in lifei 

A man says, for instance, when the repentant 
fit is heavy upon him: "It's all wrong for me 
to lie abed in the morning as I do. During the 
coming year I'll do better. I'll get up at 6:45." 

What happens? We all know perfectly 
well. And when you sigh, "Well, there goes 
another of those good resolutions!" — you are in 
consequence weaker, less self-respecting, less 
qualified for undertaking a new venture. In 
short, less of a man. 

The fact is that you have grossly imposed 
upon yourself. You have not taken into ac- 
count your experience in the past; you have not 
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considered the "psychological climate^' in which 
you live. These are important and not-to-be 
neglected factors of the situation. Your sense 
of values is perverted. To be quite candid, what 
real use is there in your getting up at 6^.5? 
Very likely you have some inherited sentiment 
about it; it seems more virtuous to you than a 
more protracted sojourn in bed. But an analy- 
sis of the case will probably lead you to the 
conclusion that your sentiment lacks a logical 
basis. You did not take into consideration 
the specialized conditions of modern city life — 
the late evening hours, the nervous strain, the 
day's work-schedule, and all that. You were 
merely fighting against the stars in their courses. 
You aimed at a theatrical brand of goodness, 
not at the steady, workable, everyday sort of 
thing that has a part to play in practical life. 
At epochs of moral house cleaning, such as 
are supposed to occur at the end of the old year 
and the beginning of the new, we are sure to 
become aware of many undesirable habits in our 
lives; we see faults that ought to be eradicated; 
new lines of conduct that might helpfully be 
pursued. The natural tendency is to undertake 
too much at once in the way of regeneration; 
to- attempt the impossible task of making one's 
self over complete — from A to Z. In the end, 
that swarm of old habits, things ingrained, some 
of them, into the very marrow of our consti* 
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tutionsy are bound to get the better of us. They 
can be pushed back for a time, so long as our 
wills can stand up to the task we have set for 
them; but eventually the will gets tired — "will- 
fatigue" — and relaxes its hold on the door; and 
then all the wicked old habits come pell-mell 
back again, much like the devil of the parable, 
who, after being cast out, and the house swept 
and garnished, returned, bringing seven other 
devils worse than himself. Thus the latter 
state of that man shall be worse that the first. 

The resolution most to be commended directs 
itself at doingy not at being; or, to put it more 
precisely, at being as an end, through doing as a 
means. Upon a concrete, objective thing-to- 
be-done, one can fix attention — aim the attack; 
here is a particular habit to be cultivated in this 
or that particular way. 

Pious resolutions to lead a better life during 
the coming months are not usually of great 
efficiency, just because they do not supply one 
with a handle that can be gripped; it is a "fuzzy- 
minded" programme of self-betterment. 

By the same token, a resolution to be more 
cheerful is not so commendable as a resolution 
to tell at least one breezy story at the breakfast 
table every day for a month. A resolution to 
be a better neighbor has less to say for itself 
than a resolution to make at least one call per 
week. A resolution to take better care of one's 
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health has less chance of holding its own against 
the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune 
than a resolution to spend at least half an hour 
in the open air every week day. 

In estimating our capacity, however, we 
should not forget that there are various ex- 
ternal props and safeguards to take advantage 
of. Not everything need depend on the will- 
to-be-good. 

A man ought, perhaps, to go to his office every 
day. But that isn't why he does it. It does 
not occur to him to ask himself whether he 
ought to go or not. He's got to go; his salary, 
his reputation, his self-respect — all these are 
forces that give him a shove out of the front 
door, even when he feels the least ambitious. 

So with certain good resolutions. I once 
asked a man who stands to-day in the fore- 
front of contemporary philosophic thought, 
how he managed to get as much accomplished 
as he did. I knew him well. I knew that he 
was normally lazy. 

He said: "I load my wagon at the top of the 
hill; then I get in front of it, and we start down, 
I have to keep ahead — ^that's all.** 

What he meant was, not that he loaded his 
wagon foolishly; but that, taking his health, 
his strength, his other obligations into account, 
he decided what more it was wise for him to 
undertake, and then he put himself under bond. 
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as it were, to undertake it. He would accept 
certain invitations to lecture; then he had to 
do it; and he was a splendid lecturer. He would 
agree with his publishers to have a book ready 
by such and such a time — then he got it ready. 
There was no way out of it. He would pay a 
certain fee to take a course at a university; and 
then he was sure of going to the lectures; not 
only to get his money's worth, but also to save 
his pride. 

That man's resolutions were practical — con- 
structive—because he provided himself with 
the machinery of carrying them through. He 
didn't let the matter depend upon the nagging 
of a frail and too easily seduced conscience. It 
was good campaign tactics: estimating the 
exact strength of the energy, and then making 
the utmost of available resources. 

Resolutions like that, made under sane con- 
ditions of perspective and self-knowledge, are 
aids, never hindrances, to efficiency. 
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EFFICIENCY* 

It is the kind of work in which a man is en- 
gaged which determines for him the special 
meaning of the term efficiency. The success of 
his efforts may depend wholly upon the quan- 
tity of his output or it may depend upon its 
quality. Quantity ! Quality ! Upon these two 
hang all the laws of efficiency. 

Mere quantity is the measure of success for 
the man who shovels coal or digs in a ditch. 
Even the best of us have a considerable amount 
of pure hack-work to do, but as we go up the 
scale of human activity, quality counts more 
and more. The conditions of life when one 
can do work of the highest quality, demanding 
imagination, insight, vision, and creative power, 
are higher than the conditions when merely 
the maximum in quantity is demanded. The 
higher the quality of the work, the greater the 
nervous cost of it, and the more highly perfected 
must be the machine that does it. 

The conditions for efficiency in the case of 



*From "The Efficient Life/' by Luther H. Gulick. DoaUeday, 
Page & Co. Copyright, i9o6-'o7. 
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the ordinary day labourer are not complex. His 
work is that of a coarse machine, turning out, 
like a grain thresher, a great amount of pro- 
duction relatively low in grade. His efficiency 
is but Uttle disturbed by constant feeding upon 
indigestible victuals, by frequent carousals, by 
a dirty skin and bad air. Low-grade production 
does not need a high-grade organism. 

But if under conditions of special stringency 
you press the day labourer to the utmost of his 
strength, one of two things happens. Either 
he goes to pieces and becomes useless; or his 
machinery alters, developing into something 
more highly organized, which requires more 
delicate care and which rebels more certainly 
under abuse. The conditions of health for him 
— that is to say, of "wholeness," of normal power 
— are more complex, more exacting. The 
coarser the machine, the more easily it main- 
tains its balance. There is a criterion of ef- 
ficiency for the threshing machine, but it is 
not that of a high-grade watch. 

Men have in a few days developed ideas, 
formulated plans, written poems that were 
worth more to mankind than a lifetime of work 
whose value was estimated in terms of quantity. 
The health of the thinker, of the financier, 
of the executive genius, demands a momentary 
alertness of all the faculties, an ability to grasp, 
to originate, to carry out, a trained perception 
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and an intelligent discrimination. He must 
be the master of a delicate^ high-grade machine 
calculated to carry on high-grade work. His 
health is upon an absolutely different level from 
that of the farmhand or the coal shoveller. 

Nothing could be more misleading than the 
familiar phrase, '^ healthy as a savage.'' The 
health of the savage is nothing to boast of. He 
has only a moderate control over his purely 
physical faculties. His power of endurance 
is limited, he is helpless in an emergency, he has 
no power of continued attention. Health 3uch 
as his is a low-grade achievement. 

For the larger number of city men and women 
the conditions of efficiency are related more to 
the quality than to the quantity of their out- 
put. It pays for us to learn how to run our 
machines on the higher levels of quality- 
efficiency. "Live at your best/' is a safe motto 
for every one whose work calls for brain rather 
than brawn. The world rewards the man of 
brains. Through an excess of hack-work a man 
of native power may stand in the way of his 
own greatest success, for he is keeping his blood 
so full of the products of overwork and his nerve 
batteries so depleted that their best discharge is 
impossible. Big work demands high pressure, 
reserve power. Any engineer can pull his 
throttle wide open and soon lower the steam 
pressure to such an extent that great work iu 
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impossible till steam is raised again. People 
are constantly doing this. They do not keep 
up the supply of nervous energy to that point 
where big ideas or great execution are possible. 
They let themselves be so ground down by the 
deadly details of daily work that the real things, 
the great opportunities, slip by through lack of 
power to act at the critical moment. 

To give one's self the best chance possible 
for insight, largeness of view, and inspiration, 
is clearly the part of wisdom. It may be true, 
to be sure, that for a man who has never known 
any moments of larger life, who has never had 
any idea of value, the effort necessary to keep 
the machine on those high levels of power would 
not be worth while. A draught horse does not 
need for its kind of efficiency the same care that 
the race horse demands. The steam shovel 
does not need the special care bestowed upon a 
watch. 

It is my conviction, however, that capabili- 
ties of a peculiar character exist in almost every 
one; and that a man's value to society depends, 
to a large extent, upon his discovering and 
developing his special talent. The number of 
those who have a right to live complacently 
upon any other level than that of maximum 
efficiency is certainly small, for to do so implies 
that no further growth is possible for them. 

It is not the intention in this book to provide 
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an easy recipe for the development of genius. 
What it seeks is to enable each man to discover 
and secure for himself the best attainable con- 
ditions for his own daily life. It aims to apply 
to the various details of that life our present 
knowledge of physiology and psychology in a 
common sense and practical way. 

For each of us it is possible to increase the 
duration of his best moments and to render 
them more frequent. It is also possible for us 
to reduce the number and the length of those 
periods of depression and low vitality when our 
work miscarries and our lives lack snap and 
enthusiasm. If we succeed in bringing about 
such a change, we shall have raised the whole 
plane of our living to something higher and 
more admirable. Our work will be productive 
of results that would otherwise have been quite 
beyond our reach. 

There are conditions for each individual under 
which he can do the most and the best work. It 
is his business to ascertain those conditions and 
to comply with them. 



THE CHOICE OF BOOKS 
By Edward Everett Hale 



THE CHOICE OF BOOKS ♦ 

When a young man or a young woman, fresh 
from school, has the good luck for the first time 
to sit silent and listen to the talk of a group of 
well-read people, I think that, mingled with the 
pleasure of Ustening, there is apt to come in a 
feeling of despair. "How do they know so 
much ? " " How can they have read so much, 
and where shall I begin?'' I knew a young 
man, who afterward became insane, who was so 
impressed by his own ignorance that he went 
to the college librarian and asked him at which 
end of the library it was customary for students 
to begin. He used to tell the story in college, 
as if he had asked a fool's question. It is a 
question to which the wisest men have addressed 
themselves, with varying success. The most 
intricate plans for the arrangement of libraries 
and catalogues have been made in the hope of 
helping a solution. For the question is: By 
which avenue shall we best enter the domain 
of literature, so that in the shortest time we may 



♦From "Hints for Home Reading," published by G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 
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go through all its side avenues, cross-paths, and 
mazes ? And, indeed, the question involves the 
other question: Would it not be better to go 
first upon a high tower and look down upon the 
maze, or, perhaps to take a quick bicycle run 
through the largest paths, by way of introduc- 
tion to that slow plodding on foot of a lifetime 
in which one shall at last come to the knowledge 
of every detail ? 

To these questions I do not propose any 
scientific or logical answer. That would be the 
business rather of orators addressing the Phi 
Beta Kappa, or the Alpha Delta Phi, or other 
literary societies. I shall rather try to give 
some practical recipes which work well, and for 
which if I were challenged I could give the 
theory; but I shall here leave out the theory, 
though I may sometimes suggest it. 

In the first place, we must make this business 
agreeable. Whichever avenue we take into 
the maze must be one of the pleasant avenues, 
or else, in a world which the good God has made 
very beautiful, the young people will go a- 
skating, or a-fishing, or a-swimming, or a-voy- 
aging, and not a-reading, and no blame to 
them. Now, we shall not insure this pleasant- 
ness of the work by any well-digested list of 
books beginning with "Stone's History of the 
Neolithic Ages,"" "Stock's History of the Idola- 
ters,** "Long's Essay on the Laws of Descent," 
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and coming out on "Drone's Conspectus of 
Future Civilization." We learn something 
worth learning when we see that in public 
libraries the first volumes of histories are much 
more worn than the second, the second than 
the third, while the fifth and sixth are scarce 
worn at all. This means that the young read- 
ers, who started as numerous as the Pilgrims on 
Mirza's bridge, fell by the way as rapidly as 
they did. And, as only one English officer 
came up to General Jackson's line alive and then 
turned around amazed to ask why his men did 
not follow him, so there is hardly one in a 
thousand who attacks Lingard or Froude with 
the audacity of youth who ever comes out with 
the laurels of victory at the end of the tenth or 
twelfth volume. Alexander Everett used to 
say, "Books must be legible. You might as 
well write with white ink on white paper, or with 
blue ink on blue paper, as write so as to put the 
reader to sleep, or in any way discourage him 
from reading." And the converse of this ap- 
plies in the matter we have in hand. As this 
business can be made agreeable let us make it 
so, and enlist in our pilgrimage not only the 
ascetics who think it a duty to be unhappy and 
uncomfortable but that larger number of per- 
sons who, though not depraved, are glad to have 
a good time as they go. No fear in this world 
but the ascetics will find a plenty of stupid read- 
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ing, and can without our instruction make their 
course as disagreeable as they choose. 

Let us then, instead of starting with a list of 
books to be read in six months, or six years, 
or sixty-six, take some particular book which 
young people of sense are quite sure to like. 
Suppose we take the single volume of "Macau- 
lay's Essays," which may be bought in a nice 
English edition for a dollar. Let us hope there 
is a club willing to read this at once, consisting 
of three nice girls, or two nice girls and a boy, 
or two nice boys and a girl, or three nice boys. 
Even now I do not propose that they should 
begin the book and read it through. Why 
should they? It is made up of articles which 
were written at different periods, as Macaulay 
had time or occasion. But. suppose they took 
the "Life of William Pitt, Lord Chatham." 
Suppose they knew that Pitt was somehow 
mixed up with the history of America. They 
would know this from the names of "Pittsfield" 
and *' Pittsburg," if they had formed the good 
habit of thinking or asking about names. Sup- 
pose they knew that nothing Macaulay wrote 
would be dull, and so, for their first evenings, 
read the two articles on the life of Pitt. 

They will not read very far before the sense 
of their own ignorance overpowers them. They 
will find people alluded to that they never heard 
of, and things spoken of as perfect matters of 
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course of which none of the three knew any- 
thing. Very well. What of that? Just what 
we are reading for is to learn these very things. 
Eternity is before us if we only begin promptly 
— now — as the archangels do. 

Let each of the three then have a piece of 
blank paper and a pencil, so as to note in a 
moment and without stopping the reading 
some of the things in which he most feels his 
ignorance, or what he most wants to know. I 
use the blank paper at the end of the book, if 
the book is my own. No matter if the differ- 
ent members of the club make different lists. 
Let them jot down a word or two with ref^r- 
ence to the page of the book they are read- 
ing. 

Here is such a list : 

Macaulay's Life of Pitt, Edinburgh R., January, 

1834, October, 1844. 
Orleans EKamonds. Essays, 2., 225. 
Rotten Boroughs. 
Chesterfield. Ton. 230. 
Jacobite Rebellion. 
Fepys, 241. 
The Pretender, 245. 
Murrays, 247. 
Minorca, 226. 
Brown's Estimate. 
Admiral B3mg, 259. 
Goree. Ticonderoga. Wolfe, 267. 
Lord George Sackrille, 271. 
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Of course I do not say that you yourse 
reading in another mood, would not make 
different list. I do not pretend that this is tl 
best list. It is a list. And if you will take i 
hints it will lead you in the way in which y< 
should go, supposing always that you have mac 
it for yourself. That is, I suppose that sue 
little notes will call to your mind so many sul 
jects on which you are ignorant, and aboi 
which you will like to learn. 

Now, what I propose is that, before the clu 
meets the next time, each of its members sha 
loyally try to make good his ignorance on som 
of those points. Sometimes the cyclopaedi 
will help you — sometimes the mere fact tha 
your eyes are opened makes you see the thing 
Thus, the mere fact that you wrote down th^ 
words " Regent's diamond," makes those wordj 
start out from the newspaper where there is ar 
article about the "Regent's diamond" which 
you would never have looked at twice, had 
you not been reading Macaulay's essay. Anj 
library, however small, your own or a friend 'sj 
will help you much more than you can dream 
before you have tried. And the great merit ol 
the "Public Libraries," however limited their 
funds or the numbers of their books, is that they 
do help directly such readers as you are. begin- 
ning to be. Not least is the resource of con- 
versation. Ask any person you really like. 
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^srho is not a sheer fool, to help you. If you 
meet the minister in the street car, say to him 
squarely, "Can you tell me, Mr. Edwards, 
-what ^Brown^s Estimate^ is?** Maybe he will 
know. Maybe he will not. But he ought to 
be able to find out, or put you on the way to. 

Now, mark, I do not say that all these ques- 
tions are to be answered at once, or half of them, 
I only say that each of you is to make a loyal 
effort to run down his list, or her list, before 
the reading club meets again. When it meets 
give appreciable time to the lists before you go 
on with the reading. It may be in very fast 
talk. But let each one bring in his quota. 
The task will be something like this : 

"What in the world are you lugging, Fergus ? '* 

"Why, I have got the original folio edition of 
Pope's * Essay on Man.' Dean McVaughan 
lent it to me.** 

"Oh! I hate the 'Essay on Man.* I had to 
learn it at school.*' 

"'Awake, my St. John.' 



"I can spout it out now.** 

"But see, it is not *St. John.' Here it is 
'Laelius,' and Pope's theology changed after 
this. He says here that the world is a *maze 
without a plan.* But when you learned it he 
said it was '«of without a plan/" 
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"That's queer. Did you find what he said 
about the old Duchess of Marlborough?" 

"Yes, but first look here. See this about 
Chesterfield. I remembered you had Chester- 
field on your list." 

"Oh, yes, and the letters seem very droll — 
look here, and look here." 

"But had anybody found * Brown's Esti-| 
mate?'" and so on, and so on, till they must 
begin to read. 

Do you not see that a very few weeks of such 
experience will really transfer all three of them 
into the spirit of the times in which William 
Pitt was bom and grew up? And before they 
have finished that single essay of Macaulay's 
they will have learned "How to Read" better 
than I can teach them. 

Of course it may happen that a person must 
read alone. He will have to use more pluck 
because he has less sympathy. In suggesting 
that three people shall read together, I have 
only meant to say I think that is the most en- 
livening way. 



HOW TO READ 
By Noah Porter 



HOW TO READ* 

"Employ your time in improving yourself by 
other men s writings, so you shall come easily by 
what others have labored hard for/' — Socrates. 

The first rule which we prescribe is : read with 
attention. This is the rule that takes prec- 
edence of all others. It stands instead of a 
score of minor directions. Indeed it compre- 
hends them ally and is the golden rule. To gain 
the power and habit of attention is the great 
diiEculty to be overcome by young readers 
when they begin. The one reason why reading 
is so dull to multitudes of active, eager minds 
is that they have not acquired the habit of 
attending to books. The eye may be fastened 
upon the page, and the mind may follow the 
lines, and yet the mind not be half awake to the 
thoughts of the author, or the best half of its 
energies may be abroad on some wandering er- 
rand. The one evil that comes from omnivorous 
and indiscriminate reading is that the atten- 
tion is wearied and overborne by the multi- 

•From " Books and Reading," by Noah Porter. Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons, 1870. 
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tude of the objects that pass before it; that the 
miserable habit is formed and strengthened 
of seeming to follow the author when he is half 
comprehended, of vacantly gazing upon the 
page that serves just to occupy and excite the 
fancy without leaving distinct and lasting im- 
pressions. 

It was said of Edmund Burke, who was a 
great reader and a great thinker also, that he 
read every book as if he were never to see it a 
second time, and thus made it his own, a pos- 
session for life. Were his example imitated, 
much time would be saved that is spent in 
recalling things half remembered,^ and in taking 
up the stitches of lost thoughts. A greater 
loss than that of time would be avoided: the 
loss of the dignity and power which are pos- 
sessed by him who keeps his mind tense, active, 
and wakeful. It is very common to give the 
rule thus, "Whatever is worth reading at all 
is worth reading well.*' If by "well" is in- 
tended with the utmost stretch of attention, 
it is not literally true, for there are books which 
serve for pastime and amusement, books, which 
can be run through when we are more or less 
fagged or ill, and cannot and ought not to put 
forth our utmost energies of body and mind. 
Then there are books which we may look 
through, as a merchant runs over the advertise- 
ments in a newspaper — taking up the thoughts 
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that interest and concern us especially^ as the 
magnet takes and holds the iron filings that are 
scattered through a handful of sand. But if 
every part of a book be equally worth our re- 
gard, as the writings of Arnold, Grote, Merivale, 
Gibbon, Burke, Webster, Milton, Shakespeare, 
or Scott, then should the entire energy of at- 
tention be aroused during the time of reading. 
The page should be read as if it were never to 
be seen a second time; the mental eye should 
be fixed as if there were no other object to think 
of; the memory should grasp the facts i. e., the 
dates, incidents, etc., like a vise; the impres- 
sions should be distinctly and sharply received; 
the feelings should glow intensely at all that 
is worthy and burn with indignation at every- 
thing which is bad. For the want of this habit, 
thoroughly matured and made permanent, time 
is wasted, negligent habits are formed, the 
powers of the mind are systematically weakened 
by the very exercise which should give them 
strength, and reading which ought to arouse 
and strengthen the intellect, produces, with 
many, no deeper and more abiding impression 
than the shifting pictures of a magic lantern, 
or the fantastic groupings of the kaleidoscope 
— ^first a bewildering show, then confusion and 
vacancy. 

There is nowadays a special danger from 
this inattention. So many books are written, 
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which are good enough in their way, and yet 
are the food for easy, i. e., lazy reading, and they 
are so cheap withal; so much excitement pre- 
vails in respect to them that an active mind is in 
danger of knowing many things superficially 
and nothing well, of being driven through 
one volume after another with such breathless 
haste as to receive few clear impressions and no 
lasting influences. 

Passive reading is the evil habit against which 
most readers need to be guarded, and to over- 
come which, when formed, requires the most 
manful and persevering efforts. The habit is 
the natural result of a profusion of books and 
the indolence of our natures and our times 
which desires to receive thoughts — or more 
exactly pictures, many of which are thin, hazy, 
evanescent — rather than vigorously to react 
against them by an effort that thinks them over 
and makes them one's own. It is the intel- 
lectual dyspepsia which is induced by a plethora 
of intellectual diet, if that may be called intel- 
lectual which is the weak dilution of thought* 
Almost better not read at all than to read in 
such a way. Certainly it is better to be forced 
to steal a half-hour from sleep, after a day of 
bodily toil, or to depend for your reading on an 
hour at a mid-day nooning when your fellow- 
laborers are asleep, if you but fix your whole 
mind on what you read, than to dawdle away 
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weeks and months in turning over the leaves of 
hundreds of volumes in search for something 
new, which is feebly conceived, as lazily dis- 
missed, and as stupidly forgotten. Better read 
one history, one poem, or one novel well, if 
it takes a year to despatch it at stolen inter- 
vals of time, than lazily to consume twelve 
hours of the day in a process which wastes the 
time, and, what is worse, wastes the intellect, 
the fancy, and the living soul. 

But how is the attention to be controlled? 
How can this miserable passiveness be prevented 
or overcome? Rules in great number have 
been prescribed. All sorts of directions have 
been devised. An ingenious author has advised 
that each sentence should be read through at a 
single breath; the breath being retained until 
the sentence is finished. Some advise to read 
with the pen in hand; others to make a formal 
analysis of every volume; others to repeat to 
ourselves, or to recite to others, the substance 
of each page and chapter. These, and other 
devices, are all of service in their way, and some 
of them we will consider in their appropriate 
place. But their chief value turns upon this, 
that they induce an interest or require an inter- 
est, either direct or indirect, in the subject- 
matter which is read. Whatever awakens the 
interest will be certain to fix and hold the 
attention. The hired lad in the country who 
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steals an hour from sleep or rest, that he may 
get on a few pages in the odd volume of Plu- 
tarch or RoUin, which, having fallen in his 
way, has begun to unfold before his astonished 
gaze the till then unknown history of the ancient 
world; the errand boy of the city, who stands 
trembling at the bookstall, lest the surly pro- 
prietor should cut short his borrowed pleasure 
from the page which he devours; these need no 
artificial devices to teach them to hold the mind 
to the book, or to retain its contents. The great 
secret of their attention is to be found in the 
fresh interest with which they lay hold of the 
thoughts of the pictured page, and this remains 
ever the great secret of the habit of successful 
reading even to the mind that has been disci- 
plined to the most amazing feats of application. 
There are no arts of attention, no arts of mem- 
ory, which can be compared with this natural 
and certain condition of success. 

Daniel Webster was one of the most earnest 
and intelligent of readers all his life long. His 
favorite authors were read and re-read with a 
passionate fondness. His critical conversations 
upon the standard poets and essayists and ora- 
tors of the English tongue are still remembered 
and quoted by those who were present to hear 
when the mood and opportunity of discourse 
were upon him. In one of the last evenings of 
his life he beguiled the weariness of his attend- 
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ants by reciting a poem from Cowper. How 
he came to be so successful and so intelligent 
a reader is explained in his autobiography. 
Whatever he read, he read so often and so 
earnestly that he learned to repeat it. 

"We had so few books," he says, "that to 
read them once or twice was nothing; we thought 
they were all to be got by heart." A small 
circulating library had been established in the 
neighborhood by his father and other persons, 
and among the books which he obtained from 
it was the "Spectator." "I could not under- 
stand why it was necessary that the author of 
the ^Spectator' should take such great pains to 
prove that Chevy Chase was a good story; that 
was the last thing I doubted." He tells us, 
"In those boyish days there were two things 
which I did dearly love, viz. : reading and playing 
— passions which did not cease to struggle when 
boyhood was over." 

The man or boy who reads with attention 
thus quickened cannot read amiss if what he 
reads is worth perusing. Of his habits when a 
student he says: "^Many other students read 
more than I did and knew more than I did. 
But so much as I read I made my own. When 
a half-hour or an hour at most had elapsed, I 
closed my book, and thought on what I had 
read. If there was anything peculiarly inter- 
esting or striking in the passage, I endeavored 
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to recall it and lay it up in my memory, and 
commonly could effect my object. . . ^ 

If we are at a loss what to read, or if -we can 
think of nothing which we desire especially to 
read, it is well to ask ourselves what we care 
most to learn or to think of. No questions 
are more frequently pressed than these: "What 
shall I read? What shall I read next? With 
what books shall I begin a course of reading? 
What do you think will interest me ?" Some- 
times a person asks these questions of himself. 
More frequently he addresses them to another. 
The best answers which can be given to them 
are suggested by other questions like these: 
"What are you most interested to know? In 
what particulars does your ignorance most dis- 
turb or annoy you? With what class of facts 
and thoughts, principles or emotions would it 
please you best to be conversant ? " If a person 
can answer these questions with any satisfac- 
tion to himself, he is in the way of knowing 
what books he ought to read first. For if he 
cannot without assistance find the book which 
he ought first to lay hold of, he can be more 
easily directed by another when his adviser 
knows what he cares most to know or what 
excites his keenest appetite. 

The great difficulty with the majority of 
readers is that their sense is, of any wants which 
books can supply, indefinite, or their desire to 
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supply these wants is feeble. Or, if they are 

aware of their deficiencies in the general, they 

have neither the courage nor the patience to 

know them in the detail, and manfully to set 

about the work of removing them. To many 

persons the wants which books alone can supply 

are themselves either created or brought to 

light by the use of books. Many a man needs 

first to read and to read with interest, in order 

to have awakened in his soul a thirst for books 

and a taste for reading. There are, however, 

not a few who through a sense of ignorance 

or shame when brought in contact with those 

better read than themselves, or through some 

other lucky though perhaps rude shock to their 

self-conceit and self-content, are suddenly fired 

with a desire for knowledge from books. Of 

history they begin to have some inkling, and 

feel the first desire to learn the story of their own 

township, their own family, their own nation, 

or their own race. Of eloquence they have some 

idea, and they seek to be excited by written 

oratory. Poetry may have moved their ears 

with its rhythmic melody or charmed their souls 

with its wizard imagery. The drama or the 

novel may have startled and enchanted them 

by its pictured pages. Or perhaps the person 

who asks, "What shall I read?" or "With what 

shall I begin?" may have read and studied for 

years in a mechanical routine, and with a listless 
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spirit; with scarcely an independent thought, 
with no plans of self-improvement, and few 
aspirations for self-culture. To all these classes 
the advice is full of meaning: "Read what will 
satisfy your wants and appease your desires, 
and you will comply with the first condition 
to reading with interest and profit/' Hunger 
and thirst are better than manifold appliances 
and directions, in respect to other than the 
bodily wants, toward a good appetite and a 
healthy digestion. If a man has any self- 
knowledge or any power of self-direction, he is 
surely competent to ask himself, what is the 
subject or subjects in respect to which he 
stands most in need of knowledge or excitement 
from books? If he can answer this question 
he has gone very far toward answering the ques- 
tion, "What book or books can I read with 
satisfaction and profit?** 

It follows by a necessary inference that 
every man should aim first of all to read and 
master all the books which relate directly or 
indirectly to his profession or business in life. 
If a man is alive to any subject whatever, it is 
to his chosen occupation in life, and to whatever 
promises its easier working or more successful 
issue. If he dislikes his business, if he frets 
at and fights it, then God only can help him. 
On such a man human counsel and human aid 
must be thrown away^ much more must books 
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and reading, if they cannot bring him to ac- 
quiesce in his business or to change it. But 
if a man has something to do day by day in 
^ which he strives after the skill which leads to 
success, and if he can learn anything about it 
from books, he cannot but read such books as 
will instruct Kim with an excited and prolonged 
interest. No novelist is held to the charmed 
page of fiction, no rhapsodist reads and re- 
reads his favorite poet with the keen and 
' excited attention with which a man thoroughly 
aroused by some difficulty in his occupation or 
his circumstances resorts to the treatise or the 
encyclopaedia, the journal or the magazine, 
which promises to answer the question which he 
is anxiously pondering. Let a farmer have 
brooded over the unaccountable loss of his 
wheat or potato crop, or have anxiously in- 
quired what will restore the blight which is 
beginning to attack his favorite peach or pear 
tree, and he devours the printed pages that 
prescribe a remedy or promise relief. If a 
mechanic is at fault in his work, and finds his 
machinery fails to do the service for which it 
is designed, he feels no lack of interest and suffers 
under no failure of attention while he is con- 
sulting the books which promise to instruct 
jhim. Let either learn that by extensive read- 
ying he can gain an insight into the secret of 
certain and progressive success, and he will 
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read widely in relation to his business with an 
ever-increasing and intensified enthusiasm. The 
madness of the so-called book-farmers and 
inventive enthusiasts illustrate the truth which 
we assert, that if a man would learn to read 
with interest and attention, he should first of 
all read much in respect to his calling in life. 
If he is a farmer, he should read books of agri- 
culture; if a mechanic, books on machinery; if 
a banker, books on banking and finance: v^hat- 
ever be his calling he should make it the one 
subject upon which he will read, if he reads 
upon nothing else. In this way he will elevate 
his calling, from being a slavish and enslaving 
drudgery, into a rational discipline, not only 
for immediate profit but for manly cultivation. 
He will not only feed and cherish his body, and 
enlarge his comforts and luxuries by his better- 
instructed toil, but he will discipline his intel- 
lect and elevate his soul by the thinking and 
reasoning which his reading will require. He 
will waken into life that within himself which i 
higher than his occupation or profession, an 
that is his thinking and feeling self. He wil 
find in himself that which is more than the 
farmer, the trader, or the mechanic, and that 
is the manhood that he has and which he is 
bound to think of and care for. The wants and 
desires, the hopes and the aspirations which 
pertain to the man will be gradually awakened. 
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and will connect him with the thoughts and 
feelings of other men as these are expressed in 
books, till it may be that books shall become 
one of the necessaries of his life, and reading, 
instead of being a listless and constrained em- 
ployment, shall be his chosen occupation, his 
b^st society, his most delightful amusement, 
and perhaps his sweetest solace and comfort in 
dark and bitter hours. 

In reading we do well to propose to ourselves 
definite ends and purposes. The more distinctly 
^^e are aware of our own wants and desires 
in reading, the more definite and permanent 
will be our acquisitions. Hence it is a good 
rule to ask ourselves frequently, "Why am I 
reading this book, essay, or poem; or why am I 
reading it at.the present time, rather than any 
other?" It may often be a satisfying answer, 
that it is convenient; that the book happens 
to be at hand; or that we read to pass away the 
time. Such reasons are often very good, but 
they ought n<Jt always to satisfy us. Yet the 
very habit of proposing these questions, how- 
ever they may be answered, will involve the 
calling of ourselves to account for our reading, 
jand the consideration of it in the light of wis- 
dom and duty. The distinct consciousness of 
some object at present before us imparts a 
manifold greater interest to the contents of any 
volume. It imparts to the reader an appro- 
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priative power, a force of affinity, by which 
:insensibly and unconsciously attracts to himsel 
all that has a near ot even a remote relati^ 
to the end for which he reads. Any one is 
conscious of this who reads a story with the 
purpose of repeating it to an absent friend; or 
an essay or a report with the design of using 
its facts or arguments in a debate; or a poem 
with the design of reviving its imagery, and 
reciting its finest passages. Indeed one nevei 
learns to read effectively until he learns to read 
in such a spirit — ^not always indeed for a defi- 
nite end, yet always with a mind attent to 
appropriate and retain and turn to the uses of 
culture, if not to a more direct application. 
The private history of every self-educated 
man from Franklin onward attests that they 
all were uniformly not only earnest but select 
in their reading, and that they selected their 
books with distinct reference to the purposes 
for which they used them. Indeed the reason 
why self-trained men so often surpass men wh^ 
are trained by others in the effectiveness and 
success of their reading is that they know^ for 
what they read and study, and have definite 
aims and wishes in all their dealings with books. 
The omnivorous and indiscriminate reader ¥7ho 
is at the same time a listless and passive reader, 
however ardent is his curiosity, can never be a 
reader of the most effective sort. 
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Another good rule is suggested by the fore- 
going. Always have some solid reading in 
hand, i. e.j some work or author which we carry 
forward from one day to another or one hour of 
leisure to the next with persistence till we have 
finished whatever we have undertaken. 

There are many great and successful readers 
who do not observe this rule, but it is a good 
rule notwithstanding. The writer once called 
upon one of the most extensive and persevering 
of modem travellers at an early hour of the day 
to attend him upon a walk to a distant village. 
It was after breakfast, and though he had but 
few minutes at command he was sitting with 
book in hand — a book of history, which he was 
perusing day after day. He remarked: **This 
has been my habit for years in all my wander- 
ings. It is the one habit which gives solidity 
to my intellectual activities and imparts tone to 
my life. It is only in this way that I can over- 
come and counteract the tendency to the dis- 
sipation of my powers and the distraction of 
my attention, as strange persons and strange 
scenes present themselves from day to day." 
To the rule already given — ^read with a definite 
aim— we could add the rule— make your aims 
to be definite by continuously holding them 
rigidly to a single book at all times, except when 
relaxation requires you to cease to work and to 
live for amusement and play. Always have 
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at least one iron in the fire, and kindle the fire 
at least once every day. 

It is implied in the preceding that we should 
read upon definite subjects, and with a certain 
method and proportion in the choice of our 
books. If we have a single object to accom- 
plish in our reading for the present, that object 
will of necessity direct the choice of what we 
read, and we shall arrange our reading with 
reference to this single end. This will be a 
nucleus around which our reading will for the 
moment naturally gather and arrange itself. 
If several subjects seem to us equally important 
and interesting, we should dispose of them in 
order, and give to each for the time our chief 
and perhaps our exclusive attention. That 
this is wise is so obvious as not to require illus- 
tration. **One thing at a time," is an accepted 
condition for all efficient activity, whether it 
is employed upon things or thoughts, upon men 
or books. If five or ten separate topics have 
equal claim upon our interest and attention 
we shall do to each the amplest justice if v^e 
make each in its turn the central subject of 
our reading. There is little danger of weari- 
ness or monotony from the workings of such a 
rule. Most single topics admit or require 
a considerable variety of books, each different 
from the other and each supplementing the 
other. Hence it is one of the best of practices 
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in prosecuting a course of reading to read every 
author who can cast any light upon the sub- 
ject which we have in hand. For example, 
if we are reading the history of the Great Re- 
bellion in England, we should read, if we can, 
not a single author only, as Clarendon, but a 
half-dozen or a half-score, each of whom writes 
from his own point of view, supplies what an- 
other omits, or corrects what he under or over 
states. But, besides the formal histories of the 
period, there are the various novels, the scenes 
and characters of*which are placed in those 
times, such as Scott's "Woodstock"; there are 
also diaries, such as those by Evelyn, Pepys, 
and Burton; and there are memoirs, such as 
those of Colonel Hutchinson, while memoirs 
and diaries are imitated in scores of fictions. 
There are poems, such as those of Andrew 
Marvel, Milton, and Dryden. There are also 
shoals of political tracts and pamphlets, of 
handbills and caricatures. We name these 
various descriptions of works and classes of 
reading, not because we suppose all of them are 
accessible to those readers who live at a dis- 
tance from large public libraries, or because we 
would advise every one who may have access to 
such libraries to read all these books and classes 
of books as a matter of course, but because 
we would illustrate how great is the variety 
of books and reading matter that are grouped 
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around a single topic and are embraced within 
a single period. Every person must judge for 
himself how long a time he can bestow upon any 
single subject, or how many and various are 
the books in respect to it which it is wise to 
read; but of this every one may be assured 
that it is far easier, far more agreeable, and far 
more economical of time and energy, to conr 
centrate the attention upon a single subject 
at a time than to extend it to half a score, and 
that six books read in succession or together 
upon a single topic are far more interesting and 
profitable than twice as many which treat of 
topics remotely related. A lady well known 
to the writer, of the least possible scholarly 
pretensions or literary notoriety, spent fifteen 
months of leisure, snatched by fragments from 
onerous family cares and brilliant social en- 
gagements, in reading the history of Greece 
as written by a great variety of authors and 
as illustrated by many accessories of literature 
and art. Nor should it be argued that such 
rules as these or the habits which they enjoin! 
are suitable for scholars only or for people who 
have much leisure for reading. It should 
rather be urged that those who can read the 
fewest books and who have at command the 
scantiest time should aim to read with the 
greatest concentration and method; should 
occupy all of their divided energy with single 
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' centres of interest, and husband the few hours 
! which they can command in reading whatever 
' converges to a definite because to a single ex- 
pression. 
1 Special efforts should be made to retain 
what is gathered from reading, if any such ef- 
forts are required. Some persons read with an 
interest so wakeful and responsive, and an 
attention so fixed and energetic as to need no 
appliances and no efforts in order to retain what 
they need. They look upon a page and it is 
imprinted upon the memory. They follow 
the thoughts and trace the words and under- 
stand the sentences of their author and these 
remain with them as permanent possessions. 
Images, descriptions, eloquent passages, well- 
sounding and rhythmic lines in poetry or prose, 
can all be spontaneously and accurately repro- 
duced; or if words and illustrations are forgotten 
and lost, principles, truths, and impressions will 
remain and cannot be effaced. Every book 
which such persons read enters into the struc- 
ture of their being — it is taken up and assimi- 
lated into the very substance of their living 
selves. Every paragraph in a newspaper with 
\ every fact which it records or truth which it 
illustrates is turned to some permanent account 
and remains as a lasting acquisition* 

But there are others who read only to lose 
and to forget. Facts and truths, words and 
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thoughts, are alike evanescent. We shall not 
attempt to explain here the nature of these 
differences. We are concerned only to devise 
the remedy; we insist that those who labor 
under these difficulties should use special ap- 
pliances to avoid or overcome them. But that 
upon which we insist most of all is that w^hat 
we read we should seek to make our own, only 
in the manner and after the measure of which 
we are capable. Each reader should foUo'w the 
natural bent and aptitudes of his own individual 
nature. If we have not a good verbal memory, 
it is almost in vain that we seek to remember 
choice phrases and sentences, happy turns of 
expression, admirable bits of eloquent speech, 
or striking stanzas and lines of inspiring or 
moving poetry. We may read them again 
and again, we may admire them with increasing 
fervor, we may return to them with an ever- 
augmented interest, but we shall make little 
progress in remembering them so as to be able 
to recite them. If we have a feeble capacity 
for the retention of dates and facts as such, 
unless they interest our feelings or illustrate 
principles, the utmost painstaking will do little 
to help us to retain facts when isolated or unin- 
teresting, or numbers when they signify noth- 
ing but so many figures. We do not advise a 
man laboring under these inaptitudes to fight 
against nature or to fall into a querulous, dis- 
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couraged, or fretful quarrel with himself, be- 
cause, as he says, he cannot remember what he 
reads. Nor when we enjoin upon him to use 
special efforts to remember do we intend that 
he shall be more interested in his efforts to re" 
member than he is interested in what he is to 
remember. We advise just the opposite. But 
we contend that when a man reads he should 
put himself into the most intimate intercourse 
with his author, so that all his energies of ap- 
prehension, judgment, and feeling may be oc- 
cupied with and aroused by what his author 
furnishes, whatever it may be. If repetition 
or review will aid him in this, as it often will, 
let him not disdain or neglect frequent reviews. 
If the use of the pen in brief or full notes, in 
catch-words or other symbols will aid him, 
let him not shrink from the drudgery of the 
pen and the commonplace book. If he is aided 
to discern and retain the logical connections of 
an argument or a discourse by drawing them 
out in complete skeleton or analysis, let him 
prosecute the dissection without flinching. If 
a re-survey of the parts will give him a compre- 
hensive view of the method of the whole, let 
him complete his analyses with the utmost care 
I and arrange their products in a new and sym- 
j. metrical order. But there is no charm or 
1 efficacy in such mechanism by itself. It is only 
^ valuable as a means to an end, and that end is 
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to quicken the intellectual energies by arousing 
and holding the attention. It is by awakening 
and energizing the reason — by concentrating 
and arousing the feelings that it can serve any 
very useful purpose. To remember what we 
read we must make it our own; we must think 
with the author, rethinkihg his thoughts, fol- 
lowing his facts, assenting to or rejecting his 
reasonings, and entering into the very spirit 
of his emotions and purposes. 
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ANCHORED TO THE INFINITE 
By Edwin Markham* 

The builder who first bridged Niagara's gorge. 
Before he swung his cable, shore to shore. 
Sent out across the gulf his venturing kite 
Bearing a slender cord for unseen hands 
To grasp upon the further clifF and draw 
A greater cord, and then a greater yet; 
Till at the last across the chasm swung 
The cable — ^then the mighty bridge in air I 



So we may send our little timid thought 
Across the void, out to God's reaching hand 
Send out our love and faith to thread the deep — 
Thought after thought until the little cord 
Has greatened to a chain no chance can break. 
And — ^we are anchored to the Infinite I 



*From "The Shoes of Happiness and Other Poems." Double- 
day, Page & Co., 1915. 
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HOW A FAMOUS AUTHOR BEGAN 

HOW GENE STRATTON-PORTER TAUGHT 
HERSELF TO WRITE 

[Editor's Note. — Mrs. Gene Stratton-Porter*s 
books— "Freckles/; "Laddie/' "A Girl of the 
Limberlost," "Michael O'Halloran," and many 
others — ^have brought pleasure to nearly three mil- 
lion readers. Mrs. Porter has always been averse 
to personal publicity, but the stor^ of her beginning 
as an author and naturalist is so inspiring that she 
has eiven her consent to its being put in pnnt. As a 
child, Mrs. Porter was interested in wnting, but it 
was not until after her marriage that she took up the 
problem seriously.] 

"I COULD not afford a maid, but I was very 
strong, vital to the marrow, and I knew how to 
manage life to make it meet my needs, thanks 
to even the small amount I had seen of my 
mother. I kept a cabin of fourteen rooms, and 
kept it immaculate. I made most of my daugh- 
ter's clothes, I kept a conservatory in which 
there bloomed from three to six hundred bulbs 
every winter, tended a house of canaries and 
linnets, and cooked and washed dishes, besides, 
three times a day. In my spare time (mark 

ifir 
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the word, there was time to spare else the book 
never would have been written and the pictures 
made) I mastered photography to such a degree 
that the manufacturers of one of our finest 
brands of print paper once sent the manager of 
their factory to me to learn how I handled it. 
He frankly said that they could obtain no such 
results with it as I did. He wanted to see my 
darkroom, examine my paraphernalia, and have 
me tell him exactly how I worked. As I was 
using the family bathroom for a darkroom, and 
washing negatives and prints on turkey platters 
in the kitchen sink, I was rather put to it when 
it came to giving an exhibition. It was scarcely 
my fault if men could not handle the paper 
they manufactured so that it produced the 
results that I obtained, so I said I thought the 
difference might lie in the chemical properties 
of the water, and sent this man on his way 
satisfied. Possibly it did. But I have a 
shrewd suspicion it lay in high-grade plates, a 
careful exposure, judicious development, with 
self-compounded chemicals straight from the 
factory, and C. P. I think plates swabbed with ' 
wet cotton before development, intensified if 
of short exposure, and thoroughly swabbed 
again before drying, had much to do with it; 
and paper handled in the same painstaking 
manner had more. I have hundreds of nega- 
tives in my closet made twelve years ago, in 
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perfect condition for printing from to-day, and 
I never have lost a plate through fog from im- 
perfect development and hasty washing; so 
my little mother's rule of 'whatsoever thy 
hands find to do, do it with thy might,* held 
good in photography." 

Thus had Mrs. Porter made time to study and 
to write, and editors began to accept what she 
sent them with little if any changes. She began 
by sending photographic and natural history 
hints to Recreation^ and with the first installment 
was asked to take charge of the department and 
furnish material each month for which she was 
to be paid at current prices in high-grade 
photographic material. We can form some 
idea of the work she did under this arrangement 
from the fact that she had over one thousand 
dollars' worth of equipment at the end of the 
first year. The second year she increased this 
by five hundred, and then accepted a place on 
the natural history staff of Outingy working 
closely with Mr. Caspar Whitney. After a 
year of this helpful experience Mrs. Porter 
began to turn her attention to what she calls 
"nature studies sugar coated with fiction." 

** Every fair day I spent afield, and my little 
black horse and load of cameras, ropes, and 
ladders became a familiar sight to the country 
folk of the Limberlost, in Rainbow Bottom, the 
Canoper, on the banks of the Wabash, in woods 
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and thickets and beside the roads; but few 
pe<^Ie understood what I was trying to do, 
none of them what it would mean were I to 
succeed. Being so afraid of failure and the 
inevitable ridicule in a community where I 
was already severely criticised on account of 
my ideas of housekeeping, dress, and social 
customs, I purposely kept everything I did as 
quiet as possible. It had to be known that I 
was interested in everything afield, and making 
pictures; also that I was writing field sketches 
for nature publications, but little was thought 
of it save as one more ' peculiarity' in me. So 
when my little story was finished I went to our 
store and looked over the magazines. I chose 
one to which we did not subscribe, having an 
attractive cover, good type and paper, and on 
the back of an old envelope, behind the counter, 
I scribbled: Perriton Maxwell, 116 Nassau 
Street, New York, and sent my story on its way. 
''Then I took a bold step, the first in my selJF- 
emancipation. Money was beginning to come 
in, and I had some in my purse of my very own 
that I had earned when no one even knew I was 
working. I argued that if I kept my family 
so comfortable that they missed nothing from 
their usual routine, it was my right to do what 
I could toward furthering my personal am- 
bitions in what time I could save from my house- 
work. And until I could earn enough to hire 
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capable people to take my place, I held rigidly 
to that rule. I who waded morass, fought 
quicksands, crept, worked from ladders high 
in air, and crossed water on improvised rafts 
without a tremor, slipped with many misgivings 
into the postoffice and rented a box for myself, 
so that if I met with failure my husband and 
the men in the bank need not know what I 
had attempted. That was early May; all 
summer I waited. I had heard that it required 
a long time for an editor to read and to pass on 
matter sent him; but my waiting did seem out 
of all reason. I was too busy keeping my cabin 
and doing field work to repine; but I decided 
in my own mind that Mr. Maxwell was a 'mean 
old thing* to throw away my story and keep the 
return postage. Besides, I was deeply cha- 
grined, for I had thought quite well of my effort 
myself, and this seemed to prove that I did not 
know even the first principles of what would be 
considered an interesting story. 

**Then one day in September I went into our 
store on an errand and the manager said to me: 
*I read your story in the Metropolitan last 
night. It was great! Did you ever write any 
fiction before ? ' 

''My head whirled, but I had learned to keep 
my own counsels, so I said as lightly as I could, 
while my heart beat until I feared he could hear 
it: 'No. Just a simple little thing! Have 
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you any spare copies? My sister might want 
one/ 

^^He supplied me, so I hurried home, and 
shutting myself in the library, I sat down to 
look my first attempt at fiction in the face. I 
quite agreed with the manager that it was 
* great.' Then I wrote Mr. Maxwell a note 
telling him that I had seen my story in his 
magazine, and saying that I was glad he liked 
it enough to use it. I had not known a letter 
could reach New York and bring a reply so 
quickly as his answer came. It was a letter 
that warmed the deep of my heart. Mr. Max- 
well wrote that he liked my story very much, 
but the office boy had lost or destroyed my 
address with the wrappings, so after waiting a 
reasonable length of time to hear from me, he 
had illustrated it the best he could, and printed 
it. He wrote that so many people had spoken 
to him of a new, fresh note in it, that he wished 
me to consider doing him another in a similar 
vein for a Christmas leader and he enclosed my 
first check for fiction." 
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ON DISREGARDING ADVICE* 

It is perhaps well to advise young men in 
any profession not to take much advice. This 
applies to my own remarks, which are presented 
in a spirit of ordinary helpfulness for those to 
whom they appear to have a meaning. Had I 
taken much advice from others, almost every 
one of my mistakes and great discomfitures 
might have been avoided; but, on the other 
hand, every thrilling experience of value and 
the joy of successful experiment would have 
been lost, because these were achieved through 
my acting distinctly against advice of counsel- 
lors for the most part — ^when advice had been 
asked for or volunteered. 

From the very first, older men were doing 
kindly things for me without my knowledge, 
trying to ease the ways of a young man and 
help him along. I did not realize this at the 
time, and was mightily puffed up in the belief 
that attention was my due, and that success was 
following my unaided efforts. Now that I am 
similarly engaged these later years in helping 

*Frotn " Doctors versus Folks." DoubIeday» Page & Co.> 1915. 
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young men, I understand what gratitude should 
have been extended to men who were lending a 
hand for me. There are many young men who 
do not realize the extent to which an older and 
kindly hand is upon the tiller when they forge 
ahead. I was ignorant of the efforts that were 
being made in my behalf, but now it is all clear, 
and I have had many an opportunity in later 
years to reciprocate, without allowing the 
reciprocative feature to be observed. That 
is one of the joys and privileges in a profession, 
and no doubt the same thing occurs among 
business men. 

A young man's eyes are placed one upon either 
side of his head like those of a young flounder, 
in such a way that he cannot see straight ahead 
for guidance. As he gets older these eyes 
gradually move to a position which allows him to 
comprehend subjects more roundly. 
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There is much waste of energy on the part 
of people who construct good books dealing 
with the philosophy of life, and who assume 
that there is merely lack of will or lack of 
incentive on the part of people who are dis- 
contented and unhappy. The limitless for- 
mulse and phrases, kind words and bright cheer- 
ing thought of these authors, furnish only a 
small percentage of real help. A small per- 
centage of their force is really translated into 
final efficiency in work. The reason for much 
wasted effort is because the subject of effort has 
been treated sociologically and not biologically* 
When people know why they are unduly dis- 
contented and unhappy, with good reasons 
placed on a pathologic basis for their considera- 
tion, they may take vital new courage. In most 
of the books that I have seen dealing with 
cheerful philosophy of life we have the impli- 
cation of fault on the part of discontented 
people. That is presenting the matter in its 



'^From "A Surgeon's Philosophy." Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1915- 
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negarive phase, and, like negative presentations 
in general, is discouraging, even though a writer 
really means to be encouraging. It is such an 
insidious way for presenting a negarive phase 
(implying fault under the caption of cheerful 
philosophy), that few readers seem to recognize 
it in its true light, but it is effecrive on the 
negative side nevertheless. Some of the most 
unhappy people whom I know have the largest 
collection of books teaching mental health. If 
we put the subject on an entirely different basis, 
and teach these people how full they are of in- 
herent strength — ^that they have sufficient will 
and unlimited good qualities, they are not de- 
pressed by any implied idea of their troubles 
being due to personal fault. When they are 
informed that it is the microbe in the case — ^this 
the guilty rascal — ^we state the positive phase 
leading to hopeful action, because one is then 
free to take steps for eliminating or diminishing 
the microbe influence. (I believe a healthy 
man will be cheerful without help of any philos- 
ophy, for the same reason that the red squirrel 
is cheerful.) 



An emotion is of no value unless it leads to its 
appropriate action; yet nature in order to get 
things done has to waste emotions as lavishly 
as maple seeds are wasted. We have a lively 
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time with our joyous and sorrowful emotions 
all day long, not stopping to think that nature 
is being amused when forcing us to run up and 
down the tread-mill in order to grind out an 
occasional action that she wishes to have us 
complete for the evolution-exhibition. We take 
all of our emotions as seriously as a baby takes 
a feather that sticks to the molasses on its 
finger; and yet the trouble caused by any one 
emotion is soon over and we have to take up 
with another. All of the emotions are used 
by nature for her best cards in the game of 
keeping people at work. The amusing part of 
it is that we place the blame for our dissatis- 
faction upon other people, while nature is laugh- 
ing up her sleeve, knowing that she is causing 
it herself for a definite purpose — of making us 
evolve. If we were to perceive the character 
of this little trick of nature's in giving us dis- 
satisfaction, the "blame" would be placed 
where it belongs. My neighbor in the country. 
Judge Clason, had a cross bull that habitually 
refused to come in from the pasture lot with the 
other cattle when the collie dog was sent after 
them. One day in March, when there was a 
patch of ice partly hidden in the grass of the 
pasture, my neighbor received a little Pomeran- 
ian dog for a present. The little Pomeranian 
dog happened to run out with the collie dog 
that evening when the cattle were sent for. 
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The bull) as usual, refused to pay attention to 
the collie, but the Pomeranian began to snap 
at his heels. The bull, when turning around to 
threaten the small dog, slipped up on the ice 
and went down with a great bang— dignity and 
all. He immediately proceeded to go straight 
to the bam, and ever since that time when the 
Pomeranian is sent out into the field, the buU 
comes straight into the bam. He thinks it 
was the little dog that threw him. We think 
it is other people who cause our dissatisfaction, 
but we fool ourselves as completely as the bull 
fooled himself about the cause of his discomfort. 
Dissatisfaction is the best card that nature plays 
in her evolution game, but this card is no more 
to be shown than the best card in a game of 
whist. When nature makes use of any one 
emotion for aid in conducting evolution, it is 
done with a purpose. We sometimes do the 
same thing up North when hitching up Eskimo 
dogs for a long day's journey. A dog that is 
not a natural leader is hitched at the head of the 
dog train. All of the dogs immediately be- 
come jealous of the one that is not a natural 
leader and try to get at him to kill him. The 
consequence is that he has to hustle all day long 
to keep ahead of the others, and that makes 
the sled go fast. We employ jealousy on the 
part of these dogs for practical purposes. When 
we wish to stop the kyack for a rest, the leading 
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dog is unhitched and placed at the rear of the 
team. That is satisfactory to the other dogs. 
Comparative peace then reigns until we are 
ready to go on again. 

Almost any emotion may be turned to satis- 
factory account for the individual when it is 
bitted and bridled by the will. Any one of the 
emotions which is not secured with a screw nut 
of the will becomes a loose bolt in the works of 
man. 



If one does not get fun out of life to-day. Lord 
knows when he ever will do so, because our 
time here is rather short. It is best to work 
along in duty as one sees duty, even though it 
has a drag to it. Meanwhile, one should seek 
ever to find duty of equal value but minus a 
drag. The drag is not an index of the real value 
of a duty. 

Gloom is not wanted in business offices. It is 
never an asset. Where then is gloom an asset ? 
Where's that advertisement calling for some of 
it? 

So live that you can die laughing. 

Nothing matters much in this world so far 
as any individual is concerned. In a few years 
each and every one of us now reading these 
notes will be dry, crooked bones for some one 
to rattle with a pitchfork. Our joys and sor- / 
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-ows of childhood, our hard work in passing 
examinations at school, our oratory and skill, 
( our frankness or slyness, love or hate, goodness 
\or badness will all be represented in nothing but 
crooked rattling bones, unless we have left 
/some idea or some structure which will serve 
the people who come later, and who wield a 
pitchfork on the rattling bones. 

^any people are unhappy because they have 
a temperament of penalties and conditions. 
They will not act or allow anything to be done 
excepting under stated conditions, with penal* 
ties always ready for any infraction. 

I have alwajrs refused to look at life as any- 
thing excepting a good game of sport, with its 
proportion of good losers and bad losers among 
my friends. 

Would you like to know right now everything I 
you will ever know? "Yes!" That would ! 
spoil the game. You are not a good sport! ! 

If we knew everything at once it would be 
like playing a game of cards backward after | 
the game was over. There is no sport in that. 
There is great sport in playing the game of life 
if one plays fair. 

There is, to be sure, such a thing as luck, but 
man does not call it by that name unless it is 
going against him. 
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When we are troubled by small nearby 
affairs^ it is a relief to think of what is going at 
a distance. A railway train travelling at the 
rate of one mile a minute would arrive at the 
moon in 168 days, at Mars in 76 years, at 
Jupiter in 740 years, at Saturn in 1,470 years, 
but it would require forty million years for 
this same train to reach the nearest star. And 
this star is very near when compared with the 
distance at which some of the other suns are 
situated. Affairs of many kinds of folk^ are 
no doubt going on in some of the countless 
planets. 

If one simply sits down and thinks, there is 
little need for paying out good money for the 
theatre in order to get rest and amusement. 
One can think of more fun, of more comedy 
and tragedy, of more interesting complications 
in social life, of more that is spiritual, of more 
that is practical, if he simply sits down quietly 
and selects the sort of material he wants to use 
in his mind for purposes of rest and amusement. 
If a man is languid he may find it less trouble 
to pay a couple of dollars for the theatre and be 
contented with less true representation of life. 
Olie reason why thinking for one's self is more 
Entertaining is because nature is always su- 
j)erior to art, the best art being that which most 
I nearly represents nature. The best actor, the 
best painter, the best writer, is the one who 
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most nearly portrays nature. Sophists deny 
the truth of that fact at times, and in the very 
next breath exclaim, ^'Why, it was almost the 
real thing!" 

^ It is the people with a sense of humor who 

Csave the world, after all. 

Perennial tolerance is the best medium of 
social exchange. It is the attitude that one 
may extend to anybody, from the President 
down to the street urchin who has stolen an 
apple and is for the moment too independent 
and well-off to need any sort of attention from 
anybody. A man may step out of this atmos- 
phere of kindly friendliness at any moment that 
he pleases, in order to love or hate, or to in- 
dulge himself in whatever favorite luxury emo- 
tion he may enjoy, just as he leaves the house 
to go fishing or golfing. For substantial daily 
comfort, kindly friendliness furnishes the most 
suitable temperature in which to live, corre- 
sponding to room temperature of 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit. It takes young people a long while 
to get to a realization of this fact, and some- 
times older ones never get to realize it at alL 
They feel that any new acquaintance is one 
to whom they must later show a good deal of 
affection or a good deal of hatred. They are 
prospectively to be near or far — ^very friendly 
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or not friendly at all. This feeling that one 
must go to some kind of extreme in his or her 
emotions with any new acquaintance really 
belongs to the child mind, but often continues 
through adult life, particularly in people of 
nervous tension temperament. If one demands 
a display of respect toward himself, or a dis- 
play of affection, he feels there must be constant 
posing for position. 

It seems to me that true regard of people for 
each other requires no word or demonstration, 
because true regard is understood in the many 
little ways which are noted by instinctive ap- 
preciation. There are some men for whom I 
have the very deepest regard and whom I hope 
have a corresponding regard for me, and yet we 
never express it in any such vulgar way as might 
come from expression in words. 



I think it was in June, 1876, that I became 
angry for a whole day. It made me very un- 
comfortable, and I decided never to become 
angry again, because of the personal discomfort 
which it caused. The one who excited this 
emotion would have been pleased to know how 
much distress he had led me to suffer. Anger, 
like other intense emotions, inhibits ordinary 
physiological processes for the time being, and 
inhibition of digestive processes allows numer- 
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ous bacteria to develop rapidly. The toxins 
urom these bacteria in turn continue the irrita- 
tion of nerve centres. I never see a man who 
is thoroughly angry without thinking how much 
.his capsulated bacilli are enjoying their oppor- 
tunity. Excess of emotion of any sort causes 
ibidue liberation of acid in cell metamorphosis. 
The tissues become sour — actually. 



The keenest of eyes are turned toward every 
young man constantly, although he does not 
realize it. When one walks in the woods and 
thinks he is alone, hundreds of pairs of eyes are 
being turned upon him by the wood creatures 
without his knowledge. There are mice, and 
crickets, birds and spiders, all keeping wonder- 
fully quiet, but looking straight at him to see 
what he is going to do. He is looked at by 
people in the same way, but not for the same 
reason — by various animals through fear, but 
by people because they are always eager to ob- 
serve excellence— for discovering somebody who 
is better than they themselves are. Hundreds 
of eyes are turned upon a young man, because 
the hope of every land lies in its young men. 
It is a most intense interest. If the young man 
thinks it necessary to attract attention to him- 
self by posing, it is a mistake — by methods not 
quite genuine and sincere, it is a mistake. If his 
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egotism directs his method it is not inspiring, 
and the owners of the hundreds of pairs of eyes 
are sad. He is no better than common folks 
in his method. There is one essential for every 
young man who is planning his life work calmly, 
and with right intention, and that essential is 
often overlooked. It is sociability. The rea- 
son for that requirement is fundamental. It is 
because he belongs to a gregarious species. If 
he becomes so much engaged in his life work 
that he neglects to be sociable, he is not wanted 
very much, for he seems not to be one of the 
crowd, no matter how good the character of 
his work. At least he is not wanted very in- 
tensely — and the way is not made as easy for 
him as it will be if he recognizes the funda- 
mental law requiring sociability. 

Social life, however, is apt to take one entirely 
away from science, art, or literature. In this 
way the world is kept from progressing too fast. 
I know artists, scientists, and writers who would 
make a marked impression upon affairs of the 
world if they were not caught in the social 
whirl and dragged away from their best field of 
action. Judgment, then — in this matter! 



Do I want fame? No! It imposes a great 
lot of extra hard work that will use up valuable 
time, interfering with my going fishing. (And 
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the menus and speeches! Horrors!) Fortune? 
No! It introduces complicated responsibilities 
that cause the arch of life-joy to sag in the mid- 
dle, putting stress upon faith in human nature. 
Glory? No! The fuel for glory bums with 
brighter light and kindlier warmth when kept 
inside, with the doors shut. What then do I 
want that would make me amenable to a price 
of any dimensions? None of the men whom I 
trust have a price— and they are many. 

Do I want power ? Power for power's sake is 
vulgar. It has led men to waste their lives 
violently battlmg for causes which proved to be 
world calamities. One ought to exercise some 
sort of power, however, and in order to avoid any 
bother it seemed best to harness up nature and 
make her do work at my bidding. Conse- 
quently I hybridized nut trees and made new 
kinds of trees for furnishing a food supply for 
the world. These great engines of trees and 
their progeny will manufacture from the ground 
millions of tons of food supply. They will give 
profitable occupation to thousands of people. 
Nature was obliged to make these new trees 
against her wish. She will now be forced into 
an expenditure of billions of tons of energy 
at my bidding-and no harm done to anybody. 
If one wishes power, with injury caused to no 
one, is it not good sport to play a trick upon 
nature and oblige her to exercise vast power 
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at one's simple request? Is it not quite as well 
to do that as to trample upon friends when 
developing some kind of power for which vanity 
furnishes incentive ? There are men who crave 
the power of political position in order to be of 
service to the State. Such a desire is commend-- 
able. Let thenuhave that power! There are 
men who wish for power in commerce so they 
may serve the people with cheaper and better 
commodities, thereby advancing civilization. 
The desire is commendable^ Let them have the 
power! There are men who are ambitious to 
show their power in the field of transportation 
and distribution. The desire is commendable. 
Let them have the power! All of these men 
are expert in ways for getting other men to work 

Ifor them, but it requires great expenditure of 
force on the part of the power lovers and often 
injures their health. I prefer to laugh lazily 
at a practical joke played upon nature which 
will now oblige her to expend more energy than 
is expended by the employees of a thousand 
^manufacturers. The occupation of driving na- 
«ture along this new road injures the health of 
rnone, but gives health instead. Children will 
be taken out of the mill instead of being put 
into the mill — as a result of my way for exer- 
cising power. 
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Fear is chiefly due to ignorance. Hold the 
^1 baby up to a calf. She is afraid — she does 
not know but the calf may sting her, or give 
her a nip with sharp upper teeth. 

In this comical world one is often amused at 
people's choice in the selecdon of fears. I 
was out for a walk one Sunday with my little 
daughter (then three or four years of age), when 
we came upon a party returning from Sunday- 
school surrounding at respectful distance a 
hooded adder in the path. The people all 
looked quite pale and awe-struck, and I over- 
heard the remark that one full-grown man had 
gone to a house some distance away to see if 
he could procure a gun. Stepping to the front 
of the circle, I said to my little girl, " Run and 
pick up the pretty snakie.'' This she did with- 
out hesitation. These good people had no hes- 
itation about putting confidence in the story 
of the finding of Moses, but they stood aghast 
with no confidence in the harmlessness of a 
pretty hooded adder which not only does no 
harm, but engages itself usefully every day in 
destroying noxious insects. I felt like saying 
- — ^to the grown people at least, "Shame! Shame 
upon you! Go and get yourselves made over 
again and see if you cannot have a better job 

done!" 

A weak man praises his neighbor after the 
neighbor is dead and no longer in competition 
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with him. Fear-thought leads to post mortem 
praise. The strong man without fear praises his 
neighbor while he lives. The one who is con- 
scious of personal inferiority does not do that. 

Every healthy man and woman is as free as 
a bird to do whatever he or she chooses to do in 
this world. If a man says he would rather go 
fishing than stay at the desk, his statement is 
untrue, for if he stays at the desk he would 
rather stay at the desk. The reason for that 
is because he has fear* He hopes to go fishing 
some day, or the choice of the desk would be- 
come intolerable. People who struggle hardest 
for social prominence are the ones who most 
fear it will not be accorded them. In all 
relations of life we find practically the same 
thing. Is there anything you would like to do ? 
You are free as a bird to do it. Fear alone 
prevents. 



It is impudent irreverence to speak of this 
as a hard world — a vale of tears. 

I never hear any one complain in this way 
without having an instinctive desire to punch 
him to see if he has spunk enough to resent it. 
Has he warm clothing? Yes. Three meals a 
day ? Yes. A good bed at night ? Yes. Eyes 
with which to see wonderful things? Yes. 
Ears for hearing the music of voices? Yes. 
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Means sufficient for taking him to the public 
library ? Yes. Means sufficient for taking him 
to the ar]t collection? Yes. Is his life made 
safe by a well-organized social community? 
Yes. Has he limitations beyond those of his 
nature? No. Why then does he complain? 
It must be fear about entering the goodly foot- 
ball game and enjoying the sport. It may not 
be his fault that he whines. If he is ill give 
freely of sympathy, stop like a good Samaritan 
and lend a hand. 

Only the selfish, the cowardly, or the ill speak 
of this world as a vale of tears. Observation 
upon this point leads me to believe it is usually 
the ill. 



THE IDEAL IN EMPLOYMENT 

By Katherine M. H. Blackford and Arthur 

Newcomb 



THE IDEAL IN EMPLOYMENT ♦ 

(Editor's Note. — In the new study of efficiency 
and scientific management of business affairs. Dr. 
Katherine Blackford is a distinguished investigator. 
Her study of many thousands of workers and her 
classification of them into types has developed an 
entirely new field of thought — ^the science of char- 
acter analysis. Doctor Blackford's essay is of the 
greatest value to every one with ambition to rise in 
the world.] 

Among the fundamental principles of the 
universe is the law of growth. Of the laws 
applying peculiarly to sensate beings, this law of 
growth, the law of self-preservation, and the 
law of race-perpetuation constitute a funda* 
mental trinity. No matter how low a man has 
fallen, no matter how hard the conditions under 
which he lives, no matter how great his priva- 
tions or severe his trials, let him but feel that 
the law of growth is having its way with him, 
that he is progressing, that he has the right to 
hope, and he will have courage and strength for 
it alL But take away that hope, and no matter 

*Fcofii ''The Job, tbe Mam the Boss." Doubleday, Pate ft 
^^ 19x4- 
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how pleasant and agreeable his surroundings ana 
conditions, no matter how great his achieve 
ments, how high his attainments, or how manj 
and valuable the things he possesses, he will look 
at life with the tragic eyes of despair. When 
there is no opportunity for advancement, foi 
promotion, a man may work under the spur of 
necessity, but his work has in it nothing of that 
joyous abandon which arises from constructive 
thought and feeling, and results in efficiency. 

in the ideal organization every man performs 
his part with the hope of a better to-morrow 
ever beckoning him on. The law of growth 
applies also to the feeling of the wise employer 
toward his employee. 

The development of an office boy into z 
general manager, of a stenographer into a pur- 
chasing agent, or of a clerk into an advertising 
manager, is not a matter of chance, but rather 
of education. Every factory, every store, every 
office is in the best and truest sense of the word I 
a school. One of the finest things about work 
done by the right kind of man under the right 
conditions is the fact that work is an education. 
There is more true and valuable learning, more 
real and permanent development, in work under 
proper conditions than in any other kind of 
schooling. 

In the industrial era just passed and now 
drawing to a close, it was to have been expected 
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) that employers, with their chief attention ab- 
I sorbed by questions relating to machines and 
i methods, should neglect the greatest of all their 
; assets — ^namely, the latent but easily developed 
I mental and psychical forces of their employees* 
. The men who, like Carnegie, have made their 
[ organizations schools in which masters and 
• millionaires were trained, have stood out from 
I 9II the rest by reason of their success. 
I In order that work may educate a mao^^he 
I must know what he is doing and why h^ is 
I doing it; he must be taught not only how to do 
things ii)i the best, easiest, and quickest ways, 
but must be taught why he does them at all, and 
why he does them in the way pointed out. We 
have encountered thousands of workmen stand- 
ing at their machines day after day, working on 
parts of commodities whose place and function 
in the whole they had never been taught. Since 
the blunder of some obscure employee may 
possibly lose a sale or estrange a valuable cus- 
tomer, why not teach that employee just what 
part he takes in producing the goods and serv- 
; ices of the concern and just how his part of the 
I work may affect the patron who pays his money 
for it ? 

THE SPIRIT OF THE HIVE 

Men are naturally gregarious — ^they like to 
** belong." Many a man is far more eager for 
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the success of his team, of his club, of his party 
than he is for his own individual success. Ii 
is natural for men to devote themselves and 
all they possess — even their life's blood — ^to i 
leader, to a cause, or to their country. Mei 
who are often apathetic and indifferent to theii 
own interests will rise to heroic heights undei 
such incentives. It is easy for the wise em- 
ployer to appeal to this quality through right 
methods of education. 

Many stories are told vividly exemplifying 
this devotion of men to a leader. Perhaps none 
is more striking than this one from the ** History 
of Napoleon," by Lockhart. A company of 
grenadiers, former soldiers of Napoleon, had 
been sent out to intercept his march when he 
was on his return from Elba. "Either party 
halted until Napoleon himself came up,'* says. 
Lockhart. "He did not hesitate for a moment. 
He dismounted, and advanced alone; some 
paces behind him came a hundred of his guard 
with their arms reversed. There was perfect 
silence on all sides until he was within a few 
yards of the men. He then halted, threw open 
his surtout so as to show the star of the Legion 
of Honour, and exclaimed, ^If there be among 
you a soldier who desires to kill his general— 
his Emperor — let him do it now. Here I am/ 
The old cry of Vive TEmpereur burst instan- 
taneously from every lip. Napoleon threw- 
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liimself among them, and taking a veteran 
private, covered with chevrons and medals, by 
the whisker, said, 'Speak honestly, old Mous- 
tache, couldst thou have had the heart to kill 
thy Emperor?' The man dropped his ramrod 
into his piece to show that it was uncharged, 
and answered, 'Judge if I could have done thee 
much harm — all the rest are the same/** 



THE employee's IDEAL 

In the ideal organization every employee is 
looked upon as a bundle of limitless latent pos- 
sibilities, and his training and education are held 
to be of far more importance than the inven- 
tion of new machinery, the discovery of new 
methods, or the opening of new markets. And 
this is reasonable. Some obscure employee, thus 
trained and educated, may invent more wonder- 
working machinery, discover more efficient 
methods, and open up wider and more profit- 
able markets than any before dreamed. Even 
if no such brilliant star rises as the result of 
education, the increased efficiency, loyalty, and 
enthusiasm of the whole mass of employees, 
lifted, be it ever so little, by education within 
the organization, has yielded results in scores of 
institutions that have come under our observa- 
tion within the last few years far beyond any 
J won by mechanical or commercial exploitation. 
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The ideal for every employee^ therefore ^ is that hi 
should be employed in that position which he is best 
fitted to fillf doing work which by natural aptitudes^ 
trainings and experience he is best qualified to do, 
and working under conditions of material environ- 
ment — toolSf rates of pay^ hours of labour^ and 
periods of restj superintendence and management, 
future prospects, and education — that will develop 
and make useful to himself and his employer his 
best and finest latent abilities and capacities. 

We have seen that the ideal for the organiza- 
tion is that each man in it shall be so selected, 
assigned, managed, and educated that he will 
express for the organization his highest and best 
constructive thoughts and feelings. 

THE MUTUAL IDEAL — CO6PERATION 

There is one more step. That is the m^utual 
ideal. It is contained in the other two — and the 
other two are essentially one. 

The mutual ideal is the ideal of cooperation. 
There is no antagonism between these ideals. 
The old fallacy that the boss must get just as 
much as possible out of the workman and pay 
just as little as possible, and that the workman 
must do just as little as he can and wring from 
the boss just as much pay as he can for what he 
does, and that therefore their interests are dia- 
metrically opposed, has been all but exploded. , 
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It Tvas based upon ignorance, upon prejudice, 
and upon privately interested misrepresenta- 
tion. The new scientific spirit, working side by 
side with the new spirit of a broader and deeper 
humanity, has demonstrated, and is demon- 
strating, the truth, that in no other union is 
there such great strength as in the union of those 
who are working together, creating wealth for 
themselves and serving humanity. 



COURAGE AND KINDLINESS 
By Edward L. Trudeau, M. D. 



y COURAGE AND KINDLINESS 

[Editor's Note. — Robert Louis Stevenson said 
that the doctor was the highest specimen of hu- 
manity, and it is indeed noteworthy how many 
lessons of fortitude and inspiration come to us from 
the lives of great medical men. In no case is this 
more true than in that of Stevenson's own friend 
and counsellor, the late Dr. E. L. Trudeau, "the 
Beloved Physician/* known all over the world as 
the founder of the Saranac sanitarium for con- 
sumptives and a man who for forty years battled 
against the dread disease of which he finally died in 
December, 1915. The three following anecdotes are 
reprinted from Dr. Trudeau's "Autobiography," 
with the permission of Messrs. Lea & Febiger, 
atid Doubleday, Page & Co., who publish the book 
jointly}: 

"you have tuberculosis" 

While at Little Neck I had had on two or 
three occasions attacks of fever, but nearly 
everybody had malaria and took quinine which, 
however, did little good. After we moved into 
town I felt tired all the time, but thought it was 
the confinement of city life and paid but little 
attention to it. One afternoon I was at the 
dispensary with Dr. Walton, and he insisted ^ , 

201 
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that I looked ill and took my temperature. To 
my astonishment it was loi degrees. Walton 
advised me to go to Dr. Janeway and have my 
lungs examined, but I laughed at the idea. Of 
course there could be nothing the matter with 
my lungs ! His insistence worried me, however, 
and next morning as I went by Dr. Janeway's 
office on West Fourteenth Street the idea struck 
me that I would go in and have my lungs ex- 
amined, so that next time Walton berated me 
about my health I would be able to tell him 
there was nothing the matter. 

Even at that early date Dr. Janeway's great 
skill in physical diagnosis was recognized, and 
he had a class at Bellevue for physical diagnosis 
to which I belonged. He received me cordially 
and began the examination at once. When 
this was concluded he said nothing. So I ven- 
tured, "Well, Dr. Janeway, you can find 
nothing the matter?" He looked grave and 
said, *;Yes, the upper two thirds of the left 
lung is involved in an active tuberculous 
process.*' 

I think I know something of the feelings of 
the man at the bar who is told he is to be hanged 
on a given date, for in those days pulmonary 
consumption was considered as absolutely fatal. 
I pulled myself together, put as good face on 
the matter as I could, and escaped from the 
office after thanking the doctor for his examina- 
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tion. When I got outside, as I stood on Dr. 
Janeway's stoop, I felt stunned. It seemed to 
me the world had suddenly grown dark. The 
sun was shining, it is true, and the street was 
filled with the rush and noise of traffic, but to 
me the world had lost every vestige of bright- 
ness. I had consumption — ^that most fatal of 
diseases! Had I not seen it in all its horrors 
in my brother's case? It meant death, and I 
had never thought of death before! Was I 
ready to die ? How could I tell my wife, whom 
I just had left in unconscious happiness with 
the little baby in our new home ? And my rose- 
colored dreams of achievement and professional 
success in New York! They were all shattered 
now, and in their place only exile and the in- 
evitable end remained ! 

How little I could realize then how many 
thousand times it would fall to my lot in a long 
professional life to tell other human beings the 
same dreadful truth! I think my own experi- 
ence that day in Dr. Janeway's office was never 
forgotten and helped, every time I made a 
positive diagnosis of tuberculosis, to make me as 
merciful as was compatible with truthfulness 
and the welfare of the patient. Besides, it 
was not many years before a new hope, a hope 
which it was part of my life's work to help 
develop and demonstrate, could honestly be 
held out to patients; for the diagnosis of tuber- 
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culosis does not now carry the sinister meaning 
that attached to it in the early seventies. 

I was still stunned when I reached home, and 
though I tried to make the result of Dr. Jane- 
way's examination as encouraging as possible, 
my wife soon realized the ominous import of 
what he had found, and together we discussed 
the future calmly. We were in the month of 
February and Dr. Janeway had advised me to 
go South at once, so we started for Aiken within 
a few days. I had been told to live out of doors 
and ride on horseback, and no doubt I made 
matters much worse by the horseback riding, 
for I developed daily fever and was no better 
when I returned to New York early in April. 

I was allowed and even urged to exercise daily, 
in the misguided belief that it would improve 
my apperite and keep me from losing strength; 
but the result naturally enough was that my 
fever kept up and that I lost weight and strength 
steadily. 

Another baby was expected soon in our 
household, and we decided to make no plans for 
the summer until after its arrival. My friend 
Dr. Walton was a great help in these days, and 
by his interest and daily calls did what he could 
to cheer us both. I had to give up work, how- 
ever, and as sickness was a new experience to 
me at that time I rebelled and struggled against 
it and was thoroughly unnerved by it. I have 
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had ample oppoijtunity in the past forty years 
to get used to illness and suffering; but it took 
me a long time to learn, imperfectly though it 
be, that acquiescence is the only way for the 
tuberculous invalid to conquer fate. To cease 
to rebel and struggle, and to learn to be con- 
tent with part of a loaf when one cannot have 
a whole loaf, though a hard lesson to learn, is 
good philosophy for the tuberculous invalid, 
and to his astonishment he often finds that what 
he considers the half-loaf, when acquiesced in, 
proves most satisfying. It was many years, 
however, before I learned this great lesson, but 
when once learned it made life full and happier. 

A doctor's kindness 

Al McKensie, after a few years, went West 
and bought a ranch there, and I have never seen 
him since. I was able, however, very unex- 
pectedly, many years after he left Saranac Lake, 
to be of help to him at a most critical period of 
his life. For many years I had heard nothing 
from him, when, in 1912, I received a most 
pathetic letter from him, written in a tremulous 
hand. In it he told me he had now suffered 
with neuralgia of the face for years; it had grown 
steadily worse and recently he had suffered 
the tortures of the damned. He had spent all 
his money on doctors; everything had beer 
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tried, even the injection of alcohol into the 
nerve as it emerges from the skull; and this had 
paralyzed his face on one side but had not re- 
lieved the terrible pain. He feared he would 
kill himself while in a bad paroxysm, and was 
writing to say good-bye and to tell me how he 
had thought of the happy days we had spent 
hunting together in the Adirondacks. 

I realized the situ^ion at once. Light- 
hearted, joyous Al McKensie, my old friend 
and companion on so many hunting trips, al- 
ways cheery, always happy, was stricken with 
the most terribly painful disease. He evidently 
had the real "tic douloureux," a disease which 
is due to changes in the root of the nerve as 
it emerges from a small ganglion (the Gasserian 
ganglion) situated at the base of the brain, and 
which causes such frightful suffering that twenty 
pif" cent, of its victims take their own lives. 
The only hope of relief is a most difficult and 
dangerous operation by which the ganglion is 
laid bare and the root of the nerve cut. So 
difficult is the operation that only the great 
specialists in brain surgery care to attempt it, 
for it requires great skill and experience to 
reach and destroy this little deposit of brain 
substance without doing irreparable or fatal 
injury to the surrounding brain tissues. All 
this I knew well, and I knew that one of the 
few men who could save my old friend was Dr. 
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Harvey Gushing, who was then doing brain 
surgery at the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

I wrote to Al by return mail and told him not 
to give up; to trust me and do what I said, and 
he would surely get relief. I told him to write 
to my son Francis, who was at the Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School completing his course 
there, inquiring how soon and by what train 
he could reach Baltimore from the West, and 
that my son would meet him and tell him what 
to do. Then I wrote Francis, enclosing AFs 
letter, and told him to read it to Dr. Gushing 
and let me know what he said. I got a prompt 
answer from Francis saying, "Dr. Gushing 
said, 'Tell your father if he wants me to I will 
operate on his guide without any charge.*" 
Meanwhile I had received a letter from the 
ranchman urging me to do something soon, as 
Al was getting desperate. He said Al had little 
money left, but that a Mr. Z. HoUingsworth, 
who lived somewhere in or near Boston, was 
devoted to Al and would help him financially 
if he knew the critical circumstances. 

I was sick in bed with fever when I got this 
letter. How could I reach Mr. HoUingsworth 
without any address? Next to my bed, how- 
ever, was the telephone, and with little hope of 
succeeding I called up Gentral and said I wanted 
to speak to a Mr. HoUingsworth "in or near 
Boston.** In less than three minutes the an- 
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swer came back, "Mr. Hollingsworth is on thci 
phone." The initial "Z" must have saved the 
day. I told Mr. Hollingsworth of AFs desperate 
condition; that he needed money; that if Mr, 
Hollingsworth would send him a check I would 
see to the rest, and that I thought Al could be 
saved only by prompt work. Mr. HoUings* 
worth was most responsive and generous. Al 
had guided him out West many times. He 
promised he would send a check at once, and 
he sent a very generous one. 

When my son met Al upon his arrival in 
Baltimore he found him in a pitiful condition 
and took him to the hospital at once. The pain 
was so bad he had neither eaten nor slept, but 
he tried to smile in his old way when he saw the 
six-foot-four man he had left a child in the 
Adirondacks. When they reached the hos- 
pital Francis was so moved by Al's appearance 
of terrible suflFering that he went at once to 
Dr. Gushing and brought him to the patient^s 
room. Dr. Gushing told Francis he never did 
but one such operation a day, and that he had 
five patients on his list ahead of Al; but he 
said, ^'I cannot let such a man suffer that long. 
rU operate to-morrow.*' The next day he ex- 
posed and destroyed the nerve as it emerges from 
the Gasserian ganglion after a long and deli- 
cate operation. The following morning Fran- 
cis went to see Al, who looked up at him with 
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lis one unbandaged eye, smiled a broad smile, 
^nd said, ** Those doctors have got my head tied 
!>n, but I have no more pain/' And he has 
lever had another attack since, though three 
^ears have passed. 

I know few things that have happened to 
ne in life that have given me more pleasure 
than this incident, and I shall always be grateful 
to the great surgeon whose wonderful skill 
could save a human being from such intoler- 
able suffering and who gave it so freely, without 
money and without price. Al McKensie re- 
turned to Colorado, where he is living at present. 

I wrote and asked Al if I could write this 
episode about him in my book and got a char- 
acteristic answer: "Yes, you can say all the 
mean things you choose about me!" 



THE BEGINNING OF THE TUBERCULOSIS CURE 

When I returned from New York with my 
newly acquired knowledge as to how to detect 
the tubercle bacillus^ I began at once to equip 
my small office in the Queen Anne cottage — a 
room twelve by eight feet, having two small 
closets at one end — ^with what simple apparatus 
I could devise and procure. In this little room 
I at first kept my microscope and stains and 
made my numerous examinations of the secre- 
tions of patients, inoculated my guinea-pigs. 
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and began my attempts at making blood-seru 
tubes. My little home-made thermostat wi 
placed in one of the small closets, and it ^ 
there that I first obtained a pure culture of ti 
tubercle bacillus. 

These quarters were so cramped, howeve 
that I soon built a little addition off my offic 
and this became the laboratory in which I worke 
until the house was destroyed in 1893 by fii 
originating from my little thermostat. As 
knew nothing about the architectural requin 
ments of a sanitarium, so I knew nothing aboi 
the requirements of a laboratory; but had th 
simple apparatus, which consisted of a dr 
sterilizer and a ridiculous little thermostai 
made in the village, and the glassware can' 
from New York. ^ 

As I can remember to-day just how the Ac 
irondack Cottage Sanitarium looked when '^ 
first began its humble career, I can see equall 
clearly the room opening from my little offia 
which was really the beginning of the Sarana 
Laboratory for the Study of Tuberculosis. Oni 
side of this room was occupied by a long, high 
stationary shelf-table set against the wall unde 
three little half-windows, with shelves under 
neath the table for glassware, a dry and 2 
steam sterilizer, and oil stove, etc. A littli 
home-made thermostat heated by a minut( 
kerosene lamp, without any regulation, stoo<j 
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pn a bracket-shelf next to a sink for washing 
glassware. This sink was as primitive as the 
hermostat, as there was no running water in 
aranac Lake in those days. At one end on a 
^road shelf stood a big pail with a dipper and 
this supplied the water (there was, of course, no 
hot water), and the waste from the sink was 
parried off by a leaden pipe which led to a big 
bail on the floor, this pail being emptied out of 
&oors when danger of its overflow made this 
imperatively necessary. At the other window 
jwas a small table with my microscope on it, 
|5ome bottles of stains, and slides in boxes. By 
he side of this stood a shelf of books, on the 
op of which was always Mr. Lea's precious 
ranslation of Koch's paper, to which the Sara- 
, lac Laboratory has owed its existence. 

The "Professor's" equipment was as meagre 
j s that of the laboratory, and consisted only of 
b^hat he had learned from Koch's paper and 
^he laboriously won knowledge he had just 
acquired from Dr. Prudden as to staining the 
tubercle bacillus. As I said before, I must 
have been an optimist, for I was much pleased 
with my little laboratory, and could see noth- 
ing but great achievements ahead. 

With this humble outfit I began with much 
enthusiasm, in my imagination, the conquest 
of the tubercle bacillus, and if I have never come 
"within sight of the castles of my dreams," I at 
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least have made some progress along the road 
leading to them, and started others in the same 
direction, for I was, as far as I can ascertain, 
the first in this country to cultivate the tubercle 
bacillus and confirm Koch's brilliant discovery. 
From the ashes of the little room has sprung 
the Saranac Laboratory for the Study of Tuber- 
culosis, where for twenty years the work of my 
associates has steadily advanced our scientific 
knowledge of tuberculosis, and will, I hope, con- 
tinue to do so for many years to come. 

Even in procuring such simple apparatus as 
I needed I met with many difficulties. The 
first question to be solved was to get a thermostat 
in which the high temperature needed for the 
growth of the germs could be constantly main- 
tained. I had only seen one thermostat for 
growing bacteria, and that was in Dr. Prud- 
den's new laboratory. This was an important 
instrument and had a self-regulating apparatus 
— a column of mercury turning the gas on or 
cutting it off, as the heat fell or rose beyond the 
required temperature. In Saranac Lake in 
those days, not only had we no gas to heat the 
thermostat, but we had no coal to keep up the 
temperature of the room. At night the fire in 
the wood stove would go out, and on very cold 
nights everything in the room would freeze 
hard. I had the tinsmith at the hardware 
store send for some sheets of copper and make 
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a thermostat, which consisted merely of a 
small copper box about eight inches square 
inside of a larger copper box, the space between 
the two being filled with water heated from 
beneath by a minute kerosene lamp. A tube 
allowed a large thermometer to be placed in the 
inner box, and its readings to be taken outside 
as it emerged through a perforated cork at the 
top of the apparatus. I soon found this an- 
swered fairly well in the daytime, when the 
temperature of the room varied little, but at 
night, when the fire in the wood stove went out, 
the violent loss of heat in the room soon caused a 
corresponding fall in the little apparatus. To 
obviate this I put the thermostat in three or 
four wooden boxes, each a little larger than 
the other, and packed the space between these 
with wool and sawdust. These boxes all had 
doors, and by opening and shutting these, ac- 
cording to the temperature outside the house, 
I could maintain a fairly regular heat in the 
inner thermostat. On cold nights when the 
thermometer was below zero I would close all 
the doors, or leave one or two open according 
to the outside temperature. After some prac- 
tice I grew quite expert in keeping my thermo- 
stat near the right heat, and indeed, it was with 
this little home-made apparatus that I first 
succeeded in growing the germ in pure cultures 
outside the body. 
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Later I bought in New York a more preten- 
tiouSy imported instrument, one which was 
heated by kerosene, and had a rubber diaphragm 
which bulged more or less as the imprisoned 
water in the thermostat grew hotter or colder. 
By operating through a set of levers these 
variations pushed a brass roller back and forth 
over the long flame of the kerosene lamp, in- 
creasing or decreasing the burning surface and 
the heat automatically. I mention this, be- 
cause it was this ingenious apparatus which 
went wrong one night some years later, the flame 
jumped behind the roller, and then grew bigger 
and hotter until it set fire to the wooden shelf, 
and at three o^clock one morning burned my 
house and laboratory to the ground. 
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